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T would take a very strong and nearly unanimous appeal 
from our subscribers to induce us to continue the form of 
publication which, during the current quarter, has been 

given experimentally to our International Edition. We are not 
satisfied with the practical working of the new method, which 
seemed to have the promise of many desirable possibilities in 
its favor, and believe that no mistake will be made in returning 
at the earliest practicable moment to the original form of pub- 
lication. From the first issue for July, therefore, subscribers 
to the International Edition will again receive their copy in its 
familiar blue-covered weekly form. 





R. A. J. OVERMIRE, a Minneapolis architect, makes 

some comments on the great and increasing fire-tax in 
: this country which are favorably mentioned by the New 
York Evening Post. Mr. Overmire’s most novel suggestion, 
that municipalities “should take action against owners who 
disregard common-sense principles of fire-protection” is not, 
unfortunately, a very practical one, for the reason that “the 
common-sense principles of fire-protection ” are very ill-defined, 
and are constantly changing, as new materials and methods of 
construction come into use; and to authorize municipal officials 
to prosecute owners of real-estate on such uncertain and arbi- 
trary grounds would be to put in the hands of political heelers 
a weapon which would be used for blackmailing on a gigantic 
scale. If thé principle of neighborhood responsibility, which 
is applied nearly everywhere in Europe, outside of Great 
Britain, were accepted here, as some of the most thoughtful 
insurance men now urge, careless and selfish owners of build- 
ings would be sufficiently held in check by the fear of civil 
suits for damages, without needing the application of the 
criminal law. Mr. Overmire, however, indicates, unconsciously, 
a less radical method by which, pending a change in the laws, 
the situation might, so far as underwriters and the public are 
concerned, be immediately and greatly improved. Speaking of 
the fact that the insurance-companies, during the last year, 
carried on their business at a net loss of about nine million 
dollars, he says that in Philadelphia, for the last seven years, 
the net losses in the congested district have been five times as 
large as the total net loss, * because the premiums, as a whole, 
reduced the loss in that city, taken as a whole.” ‘This means, 
apparently, that the profit on the premiums on insurance out- 
side the congested district made up the losses in the latter terri- 
tory. Supposing, then, for the sake of making the, matter 
clearer, that the amount of insurance carried in the congested 
district was the same as that carried outside, the obvious in- 
ference from the statement that the loss in the congested dis- 
trict was five times as great as the total loss is that the policy- 
holders outside the congested district paid premiums five times 
as great as they should have been, in order to make up the 
losses which the underwriters suffered from charging their 
customers in the congested district only one-fifth as much as 
they should have paid. This is not the first time that we have 
called attention to the fact that insurance-companies in this 
country, notwithstanding their professions of adapting the pre- 
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mium rate to the hazard, still grossly overtax the owners of 
dwelling-houses and other good risks, to make up the losses 
which they suffer from underbidding each other to secure large 
contracts on department-stores and warehouses, the premiums 
on which, by their own confession, are totally inadequate to the 
probability of loss; and the Philadelphia figures, which Mr. 
Overmire seems to take from official sources, show that we 
have not overstated the matter. Under these circumstances, 
we may, as representatives of a profession interested solely in 
the art of building, be permitted to say that if the insurance- 
companies in Philadelphia, instead of groaning and lamenting, 
would forthwith add four hundred per cent to their premium 
rates in the congested district, reducing them from that standard 
only in consideration of the adoption of safeguards which every 
architect understands, and would deduct four-fifths from the 
premiums paid by the owners of dwelling-houses outside the 
congested district, they would do more to call public attention 
to the conditions which increase or diminish the fire-hazard, 
and to promote the adoption of improved methods of construc- 
tion and maintenance of city warehouses, than could be accom- 
plished by criminal prosecutions in every State in the Union. 


T is rather amusing, in view of the lectures which American 
architects continually receive from insurance officials in re- 
gard to the superiority of foreign methods of building over 

our own in regard to resistance to fire, to read the account of a 
real fire in London or elsewhere, with the comments made 
upon it by the newspapers. A few weeks ago a fire broke out 
in a warehouse in London, in the quarter of the Barbican, 
where a large number of such warehouses are clustered to- 
gether, with narrow streets between. How the fire originated 
is not stated, but it spread very rapidly, until nearly forty 
buildings were destroyed, with property to the value of more 
than five million dollars. In its remarks on this fire, the 
British Architect says, not without reason, as even the pro- 
fession in America will acknowledge, that “internal partitions 
need no longer be made of match-boarding,”’ while even “ auto- 
matic sprinkling arrangements have got beyond the experi- 
mental stage, and ought to prove ef real utility in coping with 
the incipient stages of a fire outbreak.” The idea of fitting a 
storage warehouse with partitions of matched boards would 
seem preposterous to any American architect, and, in this 
country, at least, automatic sprinklers are so far beyond the 
experimental stage that their utility in putting out incipient 
fires is no longer a matter of speculation. The British Archi- 
tect observes, further, that * the insurance-companies seem ‘also 
to be disposed to quote reduced rates for buildings constructed 
on fire-resisting methods.” It is indeed gratifying to learn that 
English insurance-companies are “disposed” to find the fire- 
risk greater in warehouses divided by matched-board partitions, 
with sheet-glass windows, opening on narrow streets, than in 
those glazed with wire-glass, and subdivided by partitions of 
masonry, but we can hardly infer from this circumstance that 
knowledge of such matters in England is enormously superior 
to that attained in this country, where insurance schedules have 
for many years taken account, in rates, of nearly every detail 
of construction affecting the fire-hazard. : 


J HE fact seems to be that English methods of building are, 
I at present, inferior to ours, and the comparative immunity 
of English towns from fires is due less to the solidity of 
their houses than to the methods of heating them. Open fire- 
places, although they offer a certain danger, are, at least, easily 
watched, and, when there is no fire in them, which is the case 
‘with most English fireplaces all the year round, they present 
no hazard at all. If the same buildings were heated by steam 
or furnaces for six months in the year, as would be necessary 
here, and were provided with elevators in the American pro- 
portion, it is doubtful whether they would resist fire any better 
than our buildings. In another case in London, a man was 
working at night in a shop on the ground-floor of a house. In 
moving a lamp, he dropped it, and the oil, ranning over the 
floor, took fire. ‘The fire spread so rapidly over the house that 
seven of its iumates were burned to death before they could be 
reached. The oil used in the lamp was tested, and found to 
flash at eighty-eight degrees Fahrenheit. We need hardly say 
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that the sale of such oil in most American communities is for- 
bidden by law, while shops in dwelling-houses are guarded, in 
our large cities, in such a way that an accident of this kind 
would hardly be possible. 





J HE last Bulletin of the Department of Labor contains an 
| interesting article, by Mr. Henry J. Harris, on the present 

condition of the smaller industries in Germany. It is 
hardly necessary to say that statistical] treatises on social and 
economical subjects are abundant in Germany, and the figures 
which Mr. Harris uses are well chosen and significant. We 
have heard a great deal of late years about the economical 
revolution which would be effected by the supply of cheap 
motive power to smal] establishments, as distinguished from the 
great factories which have become characteristic of modern in- 
dustry; and, in France, the characteristic French care for the 
individual citizen has led to the introduction, under the favor 
of the Government, of various schemes for the distribution of 
power in smal] quantities, by means of compressed air or other- 
wise. However this system may have succeeded in France, it 
has not made much progress in Germany, where the number of 
small establishments using motive power is insignificant, and 
tends rather to diminish than to increase. The substitution of 
small motive-power units for large ones has, indeed, progressed 
rapidly, but it is not the family workshops which have created 
the demand for small motors, but the great factories, which have 
found that the cost of motive power is so small an item in their 
expense-account that it is more economical, in the end, to use a 
considerable number of engines or motors, working independ- 
ently of each other, than to depend upon one large central 
power-producer, the stoppage of which involves the cessation 
of operations in the whole establishment. So far is this new 
theory carried in Germany that in a great textile factory at 
Chemnitz every loom is driven by an independent motor. 
Such improvements in factory management do not, however, 
tend to throw work from the factory to the domestic work- 
rooms, but the contrary. Every economy in production on a 
large scale makes competition more difficult for the small oper- 
ator, and the little home establishments, of the medizval pat- 
tern, steadily diminish. Undoubtedly, the disadvantages of 
the change are, to a great extent, offset by the enormous im- 
provements which have taken place in modern factory life ; 
and those who mourn the disappearance of the old German 
workshop, where the master and the apprentices worked side 
by side in producing charming articles of everyday use, and 
where the most intelligent and industrious apprentice usually, 
at least in the story-books, married the master’s daughter, and 
became, in his turn, rich and respected, may console themselves 
in part by comparing the German factory-village of forty years 
ago, filthy. degraded and neglected, with that of the present 
day, orderly, well policed, and provided with numberless ad- 
vantages, in the way of schools, hospitals, nurseries, churches, 
model dwellings, playgrounds and parks, which the last gener- 
ation hardly dreamed of. It is true that much still remains to 
be done in this direction, but it now seems not impossible that 
the factory system, through careful regulation by law, and, still 
more, through the intelligent charity of the owners and man- 
agers of great establishments, may become the most powerful 
of all agents in the elevation of a large portion of the 
community. 


LD people in Massachusetts can still remember that the 

early cotton factories in Lowell were intended, not only to 

earn dividends for their owners, but to promote the in- 
tellectual and moral good of those employed in them. It was 
then thought that the management of a loom was quite com- 
patible with refinement and modesty, and the farmers’ daugh- 
ters from the neighborhood, who formed the greater part of the 
operatives, were properly cared for, and, according to their 
own account, were happy and respected. Those who had a 
taste for literature united in composing and publishing, in their 
leisure moments, a very creditable little periodical, called, we 
think, the Lowell Offering, copies of which are still to be seen 
in public and private libraries, and very many of the operatives, 
both men and women, reached, later, high social standing. 
Somewhere in our own family is preserved a silver pitcher, 
presented to a cotton-mill manager by his grateful employes ; 
and the relations between operatives and managers were gen- 
erally pleasant and creditable to both sides. In the course of 
years, competition on one side, and socialistic eloquence on the 
other, brought a change in the conditions. The cotton-mill 
managers thoughf it necessary, in order to reduce cost of pro- 
duction, to lower wages to a point which would attract only the 


most destitute and ignorant operatives. It is doubtful now 
whether this was not a mistake; but it became the accepted 
policy, and the Anglo-Saxon farmers’ sons and daughters were 
replaced by French Canadians, Hungarians, Poles and Portu- 
guese, among whom the agitators proclaimed that capital was 
robbery. Although the Lowell mills have always been man- 
aged in such a way as to suffer comparatively little from labor 
troubles, they could not escape altogether the consequences of 
the alliance of ignorance, poverty and agitation, and, in a miti- 
gated form, they share the common condition of textile and 
other factories employing cheap labor, in an absence of any- 
thing like the old sympathy between employers and employed. 
Whether this will ever return is, here as all over the civilized 
world, a question of great importance. It is possible that the 
improvement of machinery, aud a demand for finer goods, may 
raise the standard of intelligence necessary in operatives, and 
with it the capacity for appreciating and reciprocating good 
feeling on the part of the employers, and it is at least an en- 
couragement to think that whatever is done to elevate the char- 
acter of factory operatives throughout the world will not have 
to be repeated for a lower class, the operatives themselves 
being now the lowest in scale among citizens of civilized com- 
munities, instead of being, as in mediwval times, representa- 
tives of the middle class, with a great mass of serfs and pro- 
letarians below them. 


E GENIE CIVIL publishes an interesting essay on trusts 

and other industrial combinations, in America and else- 
where. Concerning the American variety it quotes Mr. Have- 
meyer’s opinion, that “the tariff is the mother of trusts,” and 
mentions the example of the wire-nail trust, which sold in 
Hamburg for twenty dollars a ton the nails that it was selling 
at the same time in Baltimore for more than fifty dollars a ton, 
to show the effect of combination to monopolize a highly-pro- 
tected domestic market. At the same time, it believes that 
trusts of a certain kind are useful, and may prosper, even in 
countries without a protective tariff. ‘Thus, an association has 
existed in Germany for several years, among the coal-mine 
owners of the Westphalian basin, to regulate the output of the 
mines, as well as to fix prices. Naturally, in a country sur- 
rounded by other coal-producing regions, it would be impossible, 
without the aid of a protective tariff, to maintain exorbitant 
prices, and the operations of the association, or “ cartell,” as it 
is called, have tended to the advantage of consumers, by pre- 
venting violent fluctuations, while they have benefited the com- 
munity by avoiding waste, at the mines, of the precious mineral 
which we are so rapidly exhausting. ‘The Westphalian cartel] 
is authorized and protected by law, and the Government itself is 
a partner in it, through certain mines belonging to the Govern- 
ment, which are members of the association. Under its consti- 
tution, the affairs of the mines are regulated by a Commission, 
chosen by the associated mine-owners. ‘The Commission de- 
cides upon the amount of coal to be mined every year, and as- 
sigus to each mine its proportion of the total to be produced. 
If any mine produces more than its proportion, it is fined a 
certain sum for every ton in excess, while a certain indemnity 
is paid forsthe production of less than the proportion assigned. 
All the mines in the association are obliged to sell their coal to 
the cartell, and agree not to sell to any one else; and the Com- 
mission of the cartel] sells again. As the Commission always 
knows how much coal it will have to sell, and how much it will 
cost, it can fix its prices without adding any margin for con- 
tingencies, and its customers can do the same, to their great 
advantage. The result of the system, as administered by the 
Commission, has been that, within the last six years, the differ- 
ence between the highest and the lowest price paid for West- 
phalian coal has been only about twenty-two per cent; while, 
before the formation of the cartell, a variation of two hundred 
per cent had taken place within fourteen months, and the aver- 
age price for four years before the formation of the cartell was 
considerably higher than for the four years following its com- 
plete establishment. 


Hi PATENT has been taken out in Germany for a kind of 





brick, made with porous concrete, saturated with tar, for 

building into walls, in place of the ordinary wood brick, 
for nailing grounds and finish. In this country, where wood 
bricks, when exposed, in winter, to the drying atmosphere from 
furnaces or steam, soon become loose, grounds and nailing- 
strips are usually secured to the walls by nails, driven into the 
joints of the brickwork; and this method answers well; but, 
occasionally, a more secure nailing is required, and for this pur- 
pose the concrete and tar bricks seem likely to be well adapted. 
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THE GENIUS OF MICHAEL ANGELO.! 


MERSON says that when we learn the age of the ornaments on 
kK our iron fences, we shall think very well of the first men or ill 

of the latest. 

We are constantly reminded, by religion and by the fatality of our 
own existence, of the eternity which lies before us; we recall: too 
seldom the eternity of the past which becomes unknown. ‘The archi- 
tect should be brother to the astronomer, who computes time in such 
great epochs that the age of the earth is to him of little significance ; 
to the geologist, who sees in the present but one layer superimposed 
upon innumerable other strata; then he shall learn to set a proper 
equilibrium to his thoughts, — to see the art of the present in proper 
relation to that of the past. 

The spirit of novelty is ever present with its illusions, not because 
there are so many new things in the world, but because we ourselves 
are so novel to our surroundings. We know so little concerning the 
past of the earth wherein we live that we are prone to regard every 
recurring experience as being something new and original, but there 
is indeed not much that is original about us outside of the fact that 
we are new in our own sphere of existence, and may have power to 
impress our personality somewhat upon prevalent ideas which are 
the heritage of all. 

Much is said of Nature and of fidelity to Nature in Art. We are, 
in fact, part and parcel of one creation and may safely assume that 
we can be original only in the same degree and in the same manner 
in which Nature herself is original. Human understanding is thought 
to be the culmination of nature; human intelligence may be more 
subtile and more comprehensive than other demonstrations of natural 
laws, yet it is not possible for us to elevate ourselves beyond, nor to 
separate ourselves from, other forces which move the visible universe. 

Let us inquire, How is Nature original? Nature never produces 
a new form where an uld one will answer her purpose. She some- 
times makes new leaves, she sometimes creates new flowers and new 
fruit, but her processes are long and tedious; she clings to old forms 
long after they have ceased to be of service to her. If she is hurried 
in her interminable processes she produces freaks. Her oaks are 
always oaks; she may transpose them from soil to soil, and from 
clime to clime, until they have changed their forms, until they have 
altered the shape of their leaves, but she will never come to a period 
when they will bear other seeds than acorns. And yet new forms 
and new species she does produce out of the long periods of time at 
her disposal ; also because she once labored under less restriction on 
this globe than she does at present. Earth, like ourselves, was once 
young and pliable, before she became set in the rigid mould of the 
present. 

Cultivate the form of Nature if you will; change her daisy into 
a chrysanthemum ; eliminate the seeds from the apple and orange ; 
employ your art to shorten the length of her periods; to compress 
her epochs into seasons, her years into days and, yet, she will refuse 
to depart from fundamental types. Let us, then, turn to Nature for 
instruction, we who would invent new styles and new orders of archi- 
tecture. She will offer us little encouragement, but she may set us 
in the right path. She may impart to us some of her sincerity, some 
of her unconscious power, some of the humility which is her strength. 
Let us not distrust the methods of Nature; she copies without hesita- 
tion ; ofttimes in a perfunctory manner. God above us is Himself 
Prime Copyist when He rolls His nebula together to form new 
worlds. 

In the town of Lancaster, Ky., there is a court-house erected 
at a period when vernacular building was at lowest ebb. The archi- 
tect of the structure may have been a carpenter who knew nothing 
of the architecture of books. There is an arcade across the front of 
the building upon which he chiefly exercised the resources of his 
calling. He knew nothing of orders and arches, or of Vignola. 
He did not even take time to study orders from the Grecian example 
at Richmond Court-house, fifteen miles distant ; he, in fact, flourished 
at a time when columns and entablatures were not in proper vogue. 
He made his piers exactly as he had seen the most recent examples 
of wooden columns in his own native village ; somewhat more massive, 
it is true, in deference to the material employed, but square and with 
chamfered corners, after the manner of those with which he was 
familiar; he provided them with bases like those of his prototypes ; 
he embellished them with capitals, not at the top of the shafts, but 
at the spring of the spandrels or braces; he produced his stone 
spandrels in direct imitation of those of the wooden verandas ; he 
then set his architraves from column to column after the immemorial 
fashion. Now, I consider that man to have been a genius; I make 
this assertion in all confidence because he possessed the prime element 
of genius, sincerity. He but needed further opportunity; had he 
been permitted in like fashion to have builded for a sufficient length 
of time, he might have evolved a new style of architecture. For in 
this manner were the styles of the past brought forth; they were 
creations of times and circumstances rather than of conscious or con- 
tinued effort. They are the outgrowth of the ages which fostered 
them, and not inventions of individual minds. 

But I have mentioned Michael Angelo, and what may this digres- 
sion of the village carpenter have to do with that most eminent mas- 
ter? They do not, indeed, stand so very far apart; there is no 

missing link to the chain which connects them one to the other. 
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Michael Angelo is omnipresent in his personality. He stands 
amongst the most universal of men that have lived, and as such 
belongs to all times, to all men, to all things. It is not probable that 
the village carpenter (assuming him to have been such) was familiar 
with Vitruvius; Homer and Virgil may have been to him but mere 
shadows of names; yet I fancy that he must in some degree have 
been acquainted with Michael Angelo. T’hat supreme genius must 
in some fashion have been connected with the development of his 
understanding ; in some indescribable manner blended with what in- 
tuition of the symbols of art he may have possessed. Special knowl- 
edge he may not have acquired, neither of sculpture, neither of 
painting, certainly not of architecture, to associate with any of these 
the name of the Great Master. Yet, symbols of art of some sort he 
must have possessed. These belong to all who have attained the 
first degree of enlightenment. Vague or definite, mean or exalted, 
the mind turns instinctively from symbol to symbol. The building 
suggests the monument, the monument suggests the statue, the statue 
the painting, the painting the sony, the song the instrument. We 
all of us are architects, sculptors, painters, poets, musicians, in some 
degree, at some moments of our lives. We all of us have symbols, 
whether conscious of the fact or not, and in so far as these pertain 
to modern art they are in some manner associated with Michael 
Angelo. We will therefore allow our village carpenter to have been, 
at the moment he set his architraves upon their columns, somewhat 
inspired and therefore imbued with some measure of the spirit of 
the Great Master. 

On the Italian steamer on board of which I was a passenger from 
New York to Naples, there was a bright boy, presumably a new 
apprentice in the art of navigation; his duties were of the menial 
sort, yet he evidently was not an ignorant lad and may have been at 
the commencement of some successful career. One day he was em- 
ployed at painting on deck, and his remarks seemed to amuse those 
of our company who understood his tongue. “ What does he say?” 
Iasked. ‘ He says,‘ [ am the Michael Angelo to-day,’ ” responded an 
Italian. The lad had but reminded us of the vast influence of Michael 
Angelo over the entire world. 

When, shortly after that incident, I saw in Florence the drawings 
executed by Michael Angelo as a student— first attempts which 
seemed so near akin to our own primitive essays at drawing — I 
recalled the boy on the steamer. We are so much alike, with the 
same human nature after all, the greatest and the least; the differ- 
ence which separates us one from another is more often in degree 
of sincerity than in measure of resource. Every one of us is a 
Michael Angelo to the extent and degree in which he is endowed 
with faith and that strength of purpose which is not the outgrowth 
of craft, but the spontaneous sincerity of the soul. 

The qualifications of the great artist do not consist in logic, or 
in any facuity of abstract reason. Art is the spontaneous expression 
of intuition. Art has always flourished in more intimate relations 
with religion than with science, insomuch that Faith may be con- 
sidered as the foundation of Art. Without faith, intelligence may 
build bridges, railroads, skyscrapers, warehouses, produce scientific 
marvels, but cannot create architecture, cannot give vital expression 
to any form of art. If we do not entertain that ideal which is so very 
near akin to religion, then is the artistic spirit not within us. The 
intuition of the beautiful may be fostered and cultivated, but cannot 
be wholly acquired; it must be inborn, and cannot be attained 
through education, however much education may be necessary to 
give it form and expression. Therein lies genius, the true and trite 
reason why geniuses are born, not made; yet, we all of us have 
some spontaneous sincerity within our souls, and are to some extent 
geniuses. Art being the heritage of the soul rather than of the 
mind, we can readily understand how those ages which were less 
enlightened than our own should have surpassed us in those things 
which appeal to the emotions and to the feelings. They were believ- 
ing ages; they were dominated by men who worked through faith. 
The Great Masters of those times were Dante, Titian, Michael 
Angelo, giants of truth and sincerity. We may not approach them 
without adding to the measure of our own faith. We may not write 
a poem, paint a canvas, conceive a monument, without becoming 
conscious that the eyes of those masters are resting upon us. They 
accuse us of hypocrisy, of frivolity, of shallowness, yet they will in no 
wise discourage us, but add to the measure of our strength. Their 
faith enables us to understand the elements of truth. If we have 
not already entered within their intluence, we are as yet as little 
children that have not learned their A B C’s. 

The entire world has been under the spell of Michael Angelo ; 
his influence has been greater than that of any other man who has 
given impetus to the development of art in our own times. ‘Three 
hundred and fifty years have passed, and his greatness has not 
lessened, neither has any appeared to be his rival since his day. He 
stands-before us a lofty mountain in eminence; he may be compared 
to Napoleon in the magnitude of his personality. His individuality 
is in itself more significant to the world than any specific achieve- 
ment of his skill. He appeared capable of all things; he surpassed 
other men in the intensity of his faith, the depth of his sincerity, 
the warmth of his imagination, the fertility of his resource, the 
measure of his industry. It is interesting to follow every incident 
of his long and eventful life. He imparts form and color to every- 

thing upon which the impress of his gigantic mind is cast. He is 
not alone the man of imagination, the sculptor, the painter, the 
architect, but also the skilful engineer, the builder of roads and 
ramparts, the counsellor of princes, the man who dared confront the 
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Pope, the man of impulses who tolerated no rival; in all things more 
than other men. 

If we conceive of originality as being embraced in individual force 
and personality, and not in novelty nor in ability to effect unusual 
combination and achieve striking results, then is Michael Angelo the 
most original of men. Otherwise he was original in no extraordinary 
manner ; he understood the futility of striving after novel effects and 
novel forms, the meagreness of all resources, the inadequacy of mere 
dimensions to produce results. He was adept in device and invention, 
making more use of these in painting than in architecture, but he fully 
understood their subordinate purpose, their secondary province in 
the realm of art 

I restrict my attention chiefly to Michael Angelo in his relation to us 
as architect. Architecture was to him but one of the many incidents 
of his long and productive career. It was but late in life, at a period 
when the labors of most men are drawing to a close, that he began 
the serious task of the dome of St. Peter’s. He did not propose the 
dome as an original idea, but merely undertook to carry on the work 
of his predecessors. Even the oft-quoted assertion that he proposed 
to suspend the Pantheon in mid-air did not originate within his 
imagination. Bramante had entertained a similar proposition a hun- 
dred years before. It is quite certain that St. Peter’s would have 
had a dome had Michael Angelo never been called upon to produce 
that remarkable culmination of his genius. It is also probable that 
the dome would have been fully as great and fully as high as the one 
which was carried into execution. It is also to be conceded that without 
the Great Master the dome would have exhibited as much invention 
in conception, and, in all probability, would have been more profuse and 
elaborate in detail. Rosselini probably embodied a dome in his original 
scheme submitted to Pope Nicholas; Bramante conceived a grand 
dome for St. Peter's; Sangallo designed another and more elaborate 
one. Since the day when Brunelleschi began the great dome of 
Florence, it had become the dominating idea in architecture; no 
monumental structure was conceived without the dome. Michael 
Angelo set about to finish the work already begun: to complete the 
dome which should exceed all other domes; not in breadth, although 
it needs must be vast; not in height, although it needs must be 
lofty ; height and breadth the dome must possess, but it must include 
far more than mere dimensions. He was a Florentine, born within 
the shadow of the great dome of Florence, while here in Rome he 
was restricted within limits less in extent than the vast area crowned 
by the vault of Brunelleschi. Notwithstanding this restriction he 
made his dome to exceed that of Brunelleschi in all those essentials 
which embody the conception of greatness, grandeur and simplicity. 
The dome of Florence which he was to copy and to surpass was vast, 
grand, lofty, sublime, sombre, ponderous. He embodied in his struc- 
ture the first of these attributes ; he eliminated the last, sombreness 
and ponderosity. Before him Brunelleschi also had studied the 
Pantheon at Rome so as to conceive the stupendous idea of suspend- 
ing the Pantheon in the air and setting it aloft upon lofty piers, but 
he labored under greater disadvantages than did his successor, and 
the Pantheon in transformation lost his contour of its vault, the beauty 
of its proportions. Michael Angelo was equal to the task of over- 
coming all objections, literally suspending his dome above its vast 
supports, where it looms in unsurpassable majesty the most notable 
architectural achievement of modern times. ‘This he accomplished, 
and, with intuition yet more subtile in simplicity, produced in the 
exterior structure of the dome a worthy complement of the interior. 

The contrast between the dome of Brunelleschi and that of 
Michael Angelo is the difference between first experiment and final 
result. In the former we are at once reminded of the ponderous 
weight set upon the piers, we admire the invention and daring in- 
genuity of the architect. Im the latter we are unconscious of the 
piers, oblivious of the personality of the architect. The grandeur 
and majesty of the vault is all-prevailing ; it is the true Pantheon in 
mid-air. 

There is no invention, no novelty of form; the same columns, 
pilasters, capitals, architraves, pediments, which are the heritage of 
all Italian architects. Nothing new, but the great result, the thing, 
itself. 

This simplicity is characteristic of all of the architectural creations 
of Michael Angelo. He employed few forms, the most simple mo- 
tives, the most ordinary types, yet he invests these with individuality 
they had never yet possessed. The pediment assumes grandiose 
proportions ; the festoon, Titanic magnitude at his hand. To him 
especially belongs the high segment introduced so effectually in St. 
Peter’s and in St. Mary of the Angels. Neither may we pass with- 
out notice the Farnese Palace. Here we find the crowning feature, 
the great cornice of the Florentine Palace transported to Rome with 
added dignity and inimitable grandeur. 

We arrive at a definition which enables us to understand the 
distinction between originality and servility, and it embodies in a 
comprehensive sense the difference between copy and unworthy imi- 
tation. The master mind which copies learns to begin where others 
have left off; knows how to finish where others have begun, and 
this talent is not within the range of the servile, who begin where 
circumstance may place them and never attain more than a portion 
of the suecess of others who have labored in the same fields before 
them. If we have learned what our predecessors have acquired and 
are able to complete anything whatever which they may have left 
unfinished, then have we achieved success and have accomplished 
the work of the original minds. 

Great men are the*product of the places and times which offer them 


unusual circumstances in which to achieve renown. In order to 
understand the career of Michael Angelo, we must also learn the 
history of Florence during the three centuries which preceded his 
day. We must be familiar with the career of Arnolfo, Giotto, 
Brunelleschi and a host of others who exerted before him their in- 
fluence upon the art of Florence. 

We turn from Italy and find an illustration of this fact in the 
works and fame of Shakespeare. We are all familiar with Shake- 
speare, but we are not sufficiently alive to the fact that Shakespeare 
might not have been immortal to us had he not been preceded by 
many who prepared the way for his coming; had he not been 
surrounded by a hundred other poets and dramatists of no mean 
genius, of whom his greater genius was the culmination. We may 
in our own country find an opposite example in the career of Rich- 
ardson, the greatest architect of our times. He came at the begin- 
ning of these things, as it were ; not to impress his large individuality 
on work which others had begun, but to give expression to genius 
with foreign symbols in a land where there were no established 
traditions of art. He achieved remarkable success; exhibited great 
originality and strength of purpose, but exerted no lasting im- 
pression upon the architecture of the age. In fact, he left none to 
complete the work which he himself could do no more than to begin. 
His forms were alien, his symbols exotic; it would have required 
greater geniuses than he to have carried out his style to rational 
development, and this the natural limits of human ability precluded. 
His works remain to us interesting in themselves, but they will not 
serve the future as prototypes because they are not in harmony with 
the spirit of our times. Had Richardson remained in Paris; had 
some great opportunity like that of the Grand Opera-house come to 
him, then might he have attained immortality when our more primitive 
conditions denied him. The right sphere of the great master is at 
the culmination rather than at the beginning of events. 

It may not be within the range of our experience to be great mas- 
ters; the world has not place for many Michael Angelos; we are 
obliged to do those things which are set before us to be done, but 
nevertheless the masters’ lesson is given us to learn; the power of 
discrimination, the distinction between originality and imitation is 
put to us at all times and under all circumstances. We may all of 
us have within us some of the spirit of Michael Angelo. We may 
not have opportunity to build enduring monuments and domes, but it 
is necessary that we should in some measure have the souls of those 
who build monuments and domes in order to achieve the least suc- 
cess in anything. It is necessary for us to have within us far more 
than we have opportunity to impart to our work, and we require 
not mere knowledge of facts, but intuition which gives the mastery 
over facts. If a man has expended all of his resources in the accom- 
plishment of anything, something will yet be wanting in the result 
of his effort. His work will not stand in complete entirety, but will, 
in some measure, be a failure if in its conception or execution he 
has exhausted the power of his art. This fact cannot be too strongly 
impressed upon us in this practical age wherein so many are eager 
to undertake tasks which are beyond their measure. The Great 
Master was in himself more than his statue of Moses, greater than 
the allegories of the Sistine Chapel, greater than the dome of St. 
Peter’s. His career was an evidence of supreme power which he 
could not express in any of the works, and in his old age he poured 
forth yet more of the inexpressible depth of his nature in verse, for he 
was a great poet as well as a great sculptor, a great painter and a 
great architect. In a sonnet to the Supreme being he voices the 
universal prayer : — 


“The fetters of my tongue do Thou unbind, 
That I may have the power to sing of Thee 
And sound Thy praises everlastingly.’’ 


These wordg have a familiar sound, and they also serve to remind 
us that all familiar things have great origin, else they cannot endure 
long enough to become universal. We feel our spirits expand, we 
become greater in the presence of so vast a soul, wherein genius is 
so intimately blended with simplicity. If we study all of the achieve- 
ments of Michael Angelo we shall find that they are all comprised 
within primitive elements: sincerity, faith, application. He followed 
beaten paths of knowledge; he adhered to standards set by others 
of his own times; he employed invention sparingly; he tried few 
experiments; he troubled his spirit little concerning originality. 
The principal lesson of his life is that of application. He studied 
long, continually and unremittingly ; he labored patiently and untir- 
ingly. We all of us may do these things. He taught us the impor- 
tant lesson that nothing of permanent value may be attained without 
long preparation and assiduous preliminary study. He impresses 
us with the fact that the untutored spirit may not aspire to the 
work of the trained imagination, the well-stored mind, the skilful 
hand. We may all of us learn these lessons if we have time and 
opportunity before us. Cultivate the talent, and the genius will 
come forth in the well-beaten path, the originality will find new 
expression. The sum of originality in any one man, even the 
greatest, is so small as to be of little avail, unless when to the per- 
sonality of genius is added the considerable heritage of others who 
have preceded in the same path. 

We will place beside the dome of St. Peter’s at Rome, the Mole 
Antonelliana at Turin. The Mole Antonelliana is one of the most 
original structures of our times. Its conception involved much crea- 
tive skill, brilliant imagination and constructive ingenuity. There 
appears to have been no utilitarian problem involved in the planning 
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of the pile to compel its author in any manner to sacrifice the artistic 
proportions of the monument. It is unlike any other great building 
ever projected, and yet I will venture to assert that no one would 
revert to it as a type from which to conceive any mouumental pile. 
It may be more beautiful than the average skyscraper, which we 
forgive as the outgrowth of conditions which in themselves are not 
beautiful, but it is nevertheless an object-lesson of the futility of 
invention when applied to art. 

I will bring in contrast to the above another structure which bears 
a distinct message to us in these practical days when we find it 
difficult to associate beauty with utility and are prone to consider 
that they bear no relation to each other. I refer to the Or St. 
Michael at Florence. ‘This building was erected as a grain-market 
and for the storage of grain, and upon it all the guilds of Florence 
lavished the symbols of their crafts. It was built at a time when 
the Artist was more powerful than the King, and among such treas- 
ures of art was the greatness of Michael Angelo fostered. We have 
need of such to stand before us and accuse us of our sins of ugliness. 
If we but strive to make our markets and warehouses as beautiful 
as the circumstances which surround us will permit, we may come 
again to a time when men will spend less for sordid desires and more 
to elevate the spiritual nature of the people. 

For if we consider the relation of art to other dominating forces of 
our age we shall be compelled to admit the fact that we do not live 
in an age which can be favorable to the presence of great masters. 
Their spirit is not in our atmosphere, their examples are not among 
the incentives which actuate the people of our times. But we are 
not to entertain the idea that the day of art has departed forever. 
All things are recurrent. All periods pass away but to return. We 
may arrive at some rare epoch when the soul of sincerity and truth 
and the spirit of science and investigation shal! work hand in hand, and 
progress in harmony; when some master of the future shall attain 
greater results than the world has yet conceived. We have at 
least this consolation: if we are devoted to the beautiful, we are in 
employ of the highest on earth. We are followers of the truth, and, 
like St. Christopher of the ancient legend, we serve none but the 
strongest. ‘The millionaire may buy nothing better than architecture, 
sculpture and painting with his money. Else wherefore this eager- 
ness for fine houses and rare works of art? Is not Michael Angelo this 
day greater than the great pope whom he served? If we cannot our- 
selves be masters we are preparing the way for the masters that will 
come; and wherein might we find more exalted occupation? When 
the day of greater things in architecture arises, then shall the 
architect cease to be primarily a man of affairs and an engineer 
and shall resume once more his real avocation; he shall once again 
be artist equal to the task set before him. Think not that the 
influence under which we live may be sufficiently powerful to change 
wholly the current of events so that the future shall have nothing in 
common with the past. Think not that the artistic feeling may ever 
wholly be crushed from the soul of man; it is too deeply rooted in 
the very essence of human nature ever to become extinct. We are 
told that every philosopher is a failed poet, that is, he became a 
philosopher after he had made the discovery that he could not be 
a poet. In like manner the ranks of the busy world are filled with 
men who follow other avocations because they cannot be artists. 
Else wherefore this universal eagerness for things which appeal to 
the imagination? Is it the wood and the stone, the brick and the 
cement which brings us here together? Is it not rather the-+symbols 
these things represent which attract us, and do not these seem more 
beautiful to us than they are in reality because we carry more of the 
ideal within our souls than we are willing to acknowledge to ourselves 
and to one another? 

Our small measure of effort is all necessary to the future; none of 
it can be spared. We are all working towards a time when the 
people shall themselves become possessed of more artistic intuition, 
more power of discrimination between the beautiful and the deformed ; 
when all men are in themselves artists in some measure or other; when 
the man shall have conquered his monster of iron and the machine 
shall have imbibed the spirit of inspiration from the soul of man. 
At that time the Great Master shall reappear and he shall be sur- 
rounded by multitudes of lesser masters. 

We may receive the consolation out of the midst of our own inar- 
tistie surroundings. Think ye that the streets of Florence never 
fostered unsightliness, even when the artistic spirit of the age was 
concentrated in that city? Let us not consider that the circumstances 
under which we labor are utterly hopeless. We see much deformity 
in the present, and are prone to magnify the beauty of the past, but 
we are not to entertain too intimately the idea that the present is 
devoid of beauty, that the past was freed from the restrictions of our 
conditions. Nearly all of the past has been wiped out from our re- 
membrance forever ; what has remained to us has been the best and 
most cherished, and to complete our illusion Time has softened the 
outline of all remnants of the ages to lend them grace. Our remote 
ancestors, did they not have their daily problems, also? They did 
not build monuments and temples alone. They must have places 
to eat and places to drink and places in which to transact business. 
Are we to suppose that all of these were beautiful and sublime ? 
Perhaps they were beset with no conditions of smoke and steam- 
engines, no problems of pipes and electric-wires, but compromising 
conditions and forms of ugliness they surely must have had with 
them at all times. The familiar history of the past is comprised 
chiefly in recitation of the affairs of potentates; of war, bloodshed 
and contentions. Had we but more definite knowledge of the peaceful 
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annals of peoples; had we but clearer record of their customs and 
domestic habits; could we but enter intimately into their abodes 
and have introduction into their daily lives, then might we have 
better understanding of the past and better profit by the experience 
of others who have solved the same problems before us. 

Some sixty miles south of Naples lies the site of the ancient city of 
Pestum. Nothing remains within the walls but the ruins of three 
temples. Within the vast enclosure of the walls are cultivated fields 
and a few farm-buildings; nothing else but those impressive ruins. 
At the time of Christ these temples were already five or six hundred 
years old. During the long existence and in the many vicissitudes 
of that city, what other buildings, what succession of other buildings, 
occupied all of the space within these walls? We know, indeed, 
little whatever concerning them. Temples, theatres, halls, markets, 
storehouses, dwellings, all structures required to constitute a great 
city (and human nature was not so very different long ago from what 
it is at present), such there must have been to supply the wants and 
customs of so many centuries. ‘They have been utterly wiped off 
from the face of the earth, and we may reasonably suppose that they 
were not all worthy objects in their own day. Perhaps the archi- 
tects of those times complained of lack of opportunity to build monu- 
ments and temples very much as we do to-day, since out of so many 
centuries so few of these remain. We have, in fact, but one clear 
glimpse into the daily life of the civilization of antiquity, and that 
is in the object-lesson of the buried city of Pompeii. We know but 
little of the ordinary buildings of ancient Rome, and out of that vast 
city of monuments but one structure has been preserved to us intact 
—the Panthéon. The present alone is ours in which to perform our 
little parts, and when we learn how Time has preserved to us so little 
of the past, how may we question the future with any degree of 
assurance ? 

We will revert once again to Michael Angelo ere we close. His 
vast personality is present amongst us in the material sense, in a 
manner scarcely realized by multitudes of those whose intellectual 
development has come within the range of his power. The most 
imposing structure in our land, the dome of the Capitol at Washington, 
may attribute its beautiful form to a reflex of the supreme genius 
of the great master, through the intermediary of Christopher Wren 
and of Walter, it is true, but with salutary presence in our midst; 
redeemed by noble form from the baseness of the material in which 
it is embodied and exerting grateful influence upon the architecture 
of the present day. 


“foom 


THE ANNUAL SALONS. THE SALLE DE 
LOUIS. 


ROM a general visit to the architectural 
section of the two Salons this year, one 
brings away this first impression, that 
there is in particular at the Société Nationale 
des Beaux-Arts a lot of furniture, and at the 
Société des Artistes Francais many water 
colors. Water-colors, which generally deal 
with motives of architecture, even when little 
surrounded by plans, facades and technical 
drawings, can always be held somewhat to rep- 
resent works of architecture, but furniture 
rather calls to mind the exhibits of cabinet- 
makers. This reproach, formulated last year apropos of the Salon 
of the Société Nationale des Beaux-Arts, is addressed anew to that 
school of artists who, architects, and talented architects, exhibit 
hardly anything else than tables, cabinets, chairs, arm-chairs, book- 
cases and bedsteads. ‘There is exaggeration about this. ‘This is 
no longer an exhibition of architecture. It is interesting, and | 
will repeat it again and again, to see an architect compose a bit of 
furniture and all the accessories of a dwelling of which the ensemble 
will in this way form a unity, adding all the more effect to an at- 
tractive harmony. But an isolated bit of furniture without its archi- 
tectural enframing is a manifestation of art which is more open to 
criticism. If this piece of furniture is exhibited by a furniture- 
maker, we do not demand of it any other qualities than those of ele- 
gance, satisfactory shape, good taste and solidity. If it is an archi- 
tect who exhibits this same bit of furniture, we have the right to 
demand of him a reason for the forms he has adopted, and why he 
has used this style rather than another, and the best way of enlight- 
ening us is to show by the side of the furniture which is the mere 
accessory the building which is the chief end. Decoration of an 
isolated room may be interesting, but the neighboring room may 
afford a contrast which is simply shocking. ‘The tapestry decorators 
do not hesitate to make a dining room in the Henri II style balance 
a drawing-room in Louis XV style. The architect ought to show a 
greater regard for the esthetics of harmony in the ensemble of his 
work. And this is why a piece of furniture, agreeable enough to see 
by itself, only has a mediocre interest if it is exhibited by an archi- 
tect. And the whole story lies in this. 
La Société Nationale des Beaux-Arts is essentially modern, and it 


is in that school of design which it has been agreed to call “ L’Art 
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Nouveau ” that it most willingly seeks its inspirations; and this very 
peculiar art demands above all a greater harmony in its manifesta- 
tions. Without this it runs the risk of amazing the observer rather 
than anything else, by underscoring, as it were, an originality which 
may easily become sheer eccentricity or pretentiousness. Yet I do 
not take sides for or against the tendencies of L’Art Nouveau. It has 
already sufficiently proved what there is in it in the way of supple- 
ness, charm and homelikeness, but only on condition that it does 
not overpass certain limits of allowable fantasy. In architecture it 
has not yet learned how to get along without dwelling-house, villa and 
cottage. In this class of work the house of M. Majorelle at Nancy, 
exhibited by M. Sauvage, architect, is very interesting. Majorelle 
and Gallé, both citizens of Nancy, have given a great impulse to 
modern furniture. Both have sought to give it a new style, new 
forms, and they are among those which exhibit the best taste. M. 
Sauvage has set himself to preserve unity in the composition of his 
house, although one perceives his pre-occupation to do something 
other than that which is ordinary and banal. Bays, up to the present 
time, have only been square-headed, full-centred or with pointed 
arches. M. Sauvage has found means of conciliating these three 
forms by creating a fourth, which evidently lacks frankness, — he snips 
off the top of a pointed arch and at the point of snipping joins the 
curved lines of his arch with a horizontal line ; but yet in the inte- 
riors which he exhibits at the Salon, these new forms do not lack 
elegance. This is to say that everything in M. Sauvage’s work 
operates to help the harmony of ensemble and so makes one pardon 
certain excesses of the imagination and the constant pre-occupation 
of the designer to avoid the banal at any price. Here, at least, one 
feels unity in the style and taste. M. Bracquemond does not satisfy 
this demand in the decoration undertaken by him for a gallery and 
billiard-hall. Why does M. Bracquemond, who is an artist of the 
first class, an engraver of great talent, not content himself with ex- 
hibiting his talent in that form of art which has won him his reputa- 
tion? “Each one his own trade” very wisely declares the proverb. 
An engraver is not perforce a decorator, nor even an architect. 
Does M. Bracquemond believe that he has found a new formula for 
his mantelpiece in ebony and amaranth, composed to support and 
enframe an alto-relievo by Falguiére, carved in wood by Léopold 
Savine, and painted by himself? Alas! The result is heavy, mourn- 
ful and ugly. A massive crosspiece of ebony-wood is supported on 
two uprights of the same wood with impoverished mouldings, and 
supports the alto-relievo grossly painted in flashy colors. Probably 
M. Bracquemond ranks among those who lament over the banality 
of our modern architecture, and the powerlessness of architects to 
escape from ready-made formulas. Ah! Rather, a hundredfold, let 
them rest where they are in these ancient formulas than seek a new 
one such as this. 

Ebony has also tempted M. Charpentier, who, not content with 
being a charming sculptor, energetic or graceful according to the 
case, has attempted a composition for a grand piano, all in black, 
massive and heavy, which the moderately decorative paintings of M. 
Besnard overload rather than enliven. After seeing these things 
one turns with feelings more inclined to indulgence to the furniture 
exhibited by architects who, for their part, construct and put their 
materials together in logical fashion. 

Among the works of architecture exhibited by the Société Na- 
tionale des Beaux-Arts, we find a very serious study of the church 
at Cormeilles-en-Parisis by M. A. Besnard, and also certain other 
projects for churches, of no great interest, which rather strike one 
with astonishment as one sees them in the midst of the “ modern 
style” furniture which fills the halls. We must mention also the 
dependencies of the Chateau de Bois-Chicot by M. Lucien Roy, pre- 
sented in the shape of photographs and drawings whose skilful render- 
ing makes still more attractive a composition very seriously studied 
in a pseudo-Renaissance style. M. Plumet, who always exhibits fur- 
niture which does not vary much in style, has known how to devise 
for an apartment-house a very personal and modern note, all the 
more interesting that it indicates a very rational feeling in the em- 
ployment of his materials. And this proves that L’Art Nouveau 
does not exclude the spirit of method. 

Architecture, properly so called, is represented in a more complete 
fashion at the Salon des Artistes Francais. I have said there was to 
be found here an enormous number of water-colors. This is not 
displeasing, and the public is rather attracted by the picturesque 
sketches, freely colored by skilful brushes, and finds them more at- 
tractive than plans and technical drawings in which it does not find 
many things to understand. One style of work does not interfere with 
the other, and there is something for taste of all kinds. So it must 
be acknowledged that the Salons d’Architecture are much more 
frequented than formerly, and though one does not meet here the 
crowds that fill the galleries of painting, one does find in them a certain 
number of interested visitors. 

How can one not but render homage to an effort as considerable as 
that of M. H. Eustache, who sends a remarkable study of the present 
condition of the restoration of the Via Sacra at Rome, and the Byzan- 
tine edifices of Mistrain Greece. The restoration of the Via Sacra is 
a learned evocation of ancient architecture, and from its ruins, so 
picturesque in themselves and having such elements of grandeur, 
M. Eustache has caused to be born again temples, triumphal arches 
and basilicas, the arrangement of which on the right and on the left 
of the Via Sacra forms a very important composition. It is a superb 
and precious work of archeology which allows one to judge of the 
importance of the excavations recently made, thanks to which M. 


Eustache has been able to push to so high a degree the exactitude of 
his restoration. 

M. Eustache’s second envoi yields in nothing to the first, from the 
point of view of interest. ‘The town of Mistra, in Greece, has lain 
in ruins since 1770, but some portion of it has remained still usable. 
M. Eustache has drawn out a plan of the town and the present 
condition of the two monasteries of Peribleptos and the Pantanana, 
the details of whose architecture, sculpture and decoration are pre- 
sented with skill. 

Another work of restoration attracts the attention of artists who 
are interested in the history of our French architecture. This 
relates to the Salle de Spectacle, to-day the Théitre Francais, built 
by Louis in the Palais Royal in 1790. After the fire of March 8, 
1900, the reconstrution of the theatre was entrusted to M. J. Guadet, 
who chose as his assistants his son, Paul Guadet, and one of his 
pupils, M. Charles Prudent. It is these latter who exbibit at the 
Salon the interesting restoration of the Salle de Louis. In the works 
of demolition and reconstruction of the Théatre Francais, MM. Paul 
Guadet and Prudent uncovered remains of ancient construction 
imbedded out of sight in later additions, very interesting documents, 
quite unknown until these discoveries. These investigations which 
they made have resulted in enabling them to present the first elements 
of a monograph which will be published after the close of the Salon. 

Louis, who had already built the great theatre of Bordeaux, was 
instructed by the Duke of Orleans to make a study for a new salle 
de spectacle on a site at the corner of the Rues Richelieu and St. 
Honoré. The work, begun in 1786, was finished in 1790, but the 
new theatre, originally intended for the opera, was occupied by a 
troupe of comedians of the most modest merit, and was leased to 
the director of the “ Variétés Amusantes.” It was in 1791 that the 
Comédie Francaise, with Talma at its head, was transported thither. 
In 1799 two architects of medium talent were employed to renovate 
the Salle de Louis, and they partially destroyed his work. Fontaine, 
in 1822, was entrusted with the remodelling of the hall, and it is his 
work, with some slight changes, which was preserved up to 1900, 
Chabrol, in 1863, having changed almost nothing during his restora- 
tion, and M. Guadet in rebuilding the hall in 1900 has made few 
changes in the auditorium of Fontaine and Chabrol, except so far as 
concerns the stage. 

To-day, we read in the notice which accompanies the study of MM. 
Guadet and Prudent, there remains nothing of the theatre of Louis 
except the walls of the facades on the Rues Richelieu and Montpensier, 
the foundations and some small portions of the circular vestibule. The 
restored plans of the theatre of Louis are accompanied by a perspec- 
tive view of the ancient hall, very original and picturesque, and this 
study [see Illustrations] is certainly one of the curiosities of the Salon 
of 1902. 

There are always the same school projets, the same drawings of- 
fered in public competition, churches, barracks, town-halls, chateaux 
and villas. All this would be very monotonous without the water- 
colors, which are truly superb and skilfully done. Some are sketches 
more or less picturesque, others are measured drawings of more 
serious architectural interest. For example, M. Chauvet shows a 
drawing, quarter full size, of the frescos decorating the old manor- 
house of Challant at Issogne, in the valley of Aosta in Piedmont. 
M. Polart shows a drawing of a lavabo attributed to Luca della 
Robbia, in the Church of Santa Maria Novella in Florence. This 
artist ha$ marvellously rendered the real aspect of the /faience. 
There are numberless other architectural water-colorists who deserve 
notice, and of them I will mention at the side of those I have just 
named MM. Moisand, for his monument to Giovanni at Florence, 
Ottin, for his old stained-glass window in the church of Ploérmel, 
Patouillard, Perrin, Rey, Riquet, Santerre, Tauzun and Yperman, 
the latter, a master in the art of rendering an impression of fresco- 
paintings The one which he exhibits this year after Benozzo 
Gozzoli, in the Campo Santo at Pisa, continues in a marvellous fashion 
the documents which for a long time this most scrupulous of artists 
has been collecting. 














in the arts of decorative composition that this book? of 

Mrs. Vanderpoel’s meets a serious want. People who have no 
practical acquaintance with the subject often say that a decorator 
must “ depend on his eye” for harmonizing his colors, and that with- 
out “an eye for color” no one can expect success ; but, although this 
is quite true, the only way in which a mere “eye for color ” can be 
made available is to present to it a series of combinations, and let it 
choose the best among them. This process takes a long time, and 
even the most sensitive artist in decoration will find his work im- 
mensely facilitated by the possession of a set of rules, deduced from 
the practice and experience of others, which will show him at a 
glance the combinations of colors, and the values and proportions of 
each, which have been found to be most agreeable. With data 
of this kind to start from, he can plan his scheme at once, so as to 


S: many people in this country are engaged in one way or another 


ae Color Problems.” A Practical Manual for the Lay Student of Color. By 
Emily Noyes Vanderpoel. New York : Longmans, Green & Uo., 91 Fifth Avenue. 
1902. Price, $5.00. 
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include the.colors which he selects in their most advantageous values 
and proportions, without wasting time in blind and unsatisfactory ex- 
perimenting ; and the intention of the present work, which has been 
carried out, on the whole, very successfully, is to supply an ample 
quantity of what may be cailed the raw material of color-harmonies, 
from which the practitioner can choose what he needs for each par- 
ticular case, developing, of course, the proper proportion of pink into 
roses or cherubs, as he may please, and his blues into summer skies 
or knots of ribbon, but secure in the certainty that, if he keeps the 
quantities and values of each color within the rule, his work is sure 
to please. Dr. Christopher Dresser, in his admirable books on 
Decorative Design, which, curiously enough, Mrs. Vanderpoel does 
not mention in the extensive bibliography in the Appendix, went 
over much the same ground, in the same way, and gives a set of ex- 
ercises for the student which might advantageously supplement the 
theoretical information in Mrs. Vanderpoel’s book; but the latter 
contains much more matter than the Dresser books, and gives a 
series of analyses of Chinese, Japanese and other decorative works 
which are of great value. We regret our inability to say the same 
of a few plates, purporting to convey “color notes” from nature; but, 
as they do not seem to relate to anything in the text, and as there 
are more than a hundred other plates, the student is not obliged to 
trouble himself about them. In another edition these might, per- 
haps, be advantageously replaced by plates showing the process of 
analysis of a piece of Japanese embroidery, or Chinese porcelain, or 
Moorish tile, by giving the actual pattern in its colors, divided into 
squares, so that the student can count for himself the number 
of squares showing the relative area of each color. This is an ex- 
tremely valuable exercise, and prepares the way for a better under- 
standing of the diagrams which, like those given, simply show the 
colors in their relative proportions, without any hint of their distri- 
bution, and are, in consequence, although easily interpreted by an 
expert, rather difficult for learners to use. 


J HIS little book! presents very well the examiner’s view of brick- 
| work, and, in fact, as the preface tells us, it is intended primarily 

to cover the City and Guilds of London Institute’s examination 
in the theory and practice of brickwork, as well as that part of the 
examination of the Board of Education in Building-construction 
which relates to brickwork; and, after this, to * assist bricklayers in 
the principles of bonding, and cutting and setting gauged work gen- 
erally. It does not follow from this that the book is not practical ; 
on the contrary, it would be difficult for the most experienced jour- 
neyman bricklayer to write one more practical; and it has the ad- 
vantage of containing a great many suggestions which are outside the 
experience of most journeymen, but which will add materially to 
the resources of a mechanic'who finds himself obliged, in actual 
work, to deal with new or unfamiliar problems. 

It is hardly necessary to say that the English methods differ 
greatly from ours, in bricklaying, as in most other branches of con- 
struction. The author, for example, calls English bond, of alternate 
courses of headers and stretchers, “ by far the strongest, and, in the 
opinion of many, the best in appearance,” of all bonds. Among our 
masons, this bond is regarded as deficient in longitudinal tie, and, 
where the utmost strength is required, the usual bond in this country 
consists of one course of headers to five, seven or nine courses of 
stretchers. Mr. Richards does not mention at all the variety of Eng- 
lish bond often used in France, in which the stretchers break joint 
over those in the second course below. ‘This bond is considered by 
the French masons superior in strength to the plain English bond, 
and is certainly more attractive in appearance. It may be observed 
that American bricklayers, when they speak of “ old English bond,” 
always mean what is known in England as “ Flemish bond,” eonsist- 
ing of alternate headers and stretchers in each course. This bond is 
often used here in face-work, on account of its old-fashioned “ Co- 
lonial” effect, but neither it nor the genuine English bond, of alter- 
nate courses of headers and stretchers, are ever seen in walls where 
strength is considered rather than appearance. 

After these observations on the different bonds, a very good set of 
diagrams is given, showing how corners are to be managed in walls 
of different thicknesses, this not being always an easy problem in 
walls built with English or Flemish face. Illustrations are given of 
diagonal and herring-bone bond for the interior of very thick walls, 
but nothing is said about the best and most useful form of diagonal 
bond, where face-bricks, which are always laid with us all stretchers, 
have the corners clipped off, to allow a diagonal header in the back- 
ing to be brought nearly out to the face of the wall, resting, of 
course, on the middle of the stretcher below, and tying the fac- 
ing course very effectively to the backing. In the same way, chim- 
ney-stacks, which, in this country, almost always show stretchers 
exclusively on the outside, can be well bonded by clipping corners of 
the withe-bricks, and inserting the ends in the spaces formed by 
clipping corresponding corners of the outside bricks. 

Next follow some useful directions in regard to forming chimneys, 
fireplaces and so on, which complete Part I; the succeeding Part 
being devoted to “ gauged work,” which, in England, includes all the 
varieties of cutting and rubbing used in brickwork. Here, again, 
although this portion of the book is particularly well written and 
valuable, the English practice differs greatly from ours. Although a 
good deal of cutting and rubbing of brick is done with us, we are 

1* Bricklaying and Brick-cutting.”” By H. W. Richards, Examiner in Brick- 


work and Masonry to the City and Guilds of London Institute. With over 200 
Illustrations. New York and London: Longmans, Green & Co. 1901. 
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obliged to use hard bricks for the purpose, as the soft English “ rub- 
ber ”’ bricks will not stand American frosts, and our work is, there- 
fore, rough in appearance, in comparison with the fine and accurate 
English gauged work; but, as a compensation, we have at command 
an almost unlimited variety of moulded bricks, which replace ad- 
vantageously those cut and rubbed to shape. However, in case a 
cut brick is needed, it is well to know how to cut it accurately, and 
no book with which we are acquainted gives such careful and clear 
directions for the purpose. 


INCRUSTATION ON ST. PAUL’S CATHEDRAL. 


N arecent “Note” in the Builder reference was made to 
» the paper read by Mr. E. G. Clayton before the London 
Chemical Society on the subject of incrustations taken from 
the Portland-stone balustrade round the base of the dome 
of St. Paul’s Cathedral. Some further consideration of 
the subject may be of interest. 

This balustrade is surmounted by a heavy coping-stone of the 
same material; much of the surface is greatly “ weathered,” and is 
coated by a stratum of a gray or black substance which in some 
places (especially on the underside of the coping-stone) attains a 
thickness of three-quarters of aninch. This material, which is brittle 
and detachable with a knife, has a very rough and irregular surface, 
is stalagmite in character, and though differing in color, in other 
respects resembles very closely some boiler deposits, and is easily 
reduced to a fine gray powder. 





ANALYSIS OF THE INCRUSTATION. 
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From the above results the substance is evidently composed chiefly 
of hydrated sulphate-of-lime associated with some silicious matter 
and minute particles of carbon in the form of soot. The solvent 
action exerted by rain charged with sulphurous and sulphuric acid 
derived from the gases and smoke of innumerable chimneys of the 
surrounding buildings, has after the lapse of two centuries trans- 
formed the original carbonate-of-lime of the Portland-stone into 
sulphate-of-lime, which, in a more or less soluble condition, has been 
carried by water action and gradually deposited as calcareous tufa or 
stalagmite on the underside of the coping-stone. 

The practical conclusion to be drawn from this research is very 
obvious, namely, that buildings in large cities, and especially in 
manufacturing towns, should not be constructed of limestone, which 
is readily decomposed by the acids existing in the smoke due to the 
use of coal largely impregnated with sulphur. 

Granite and hard sandstone appear much better adapted for city 
buildings, but stone of a calcareous character was doubtless originally 
employed on account of its being more readily, and therefore more 
economically, worked into suitable shape by the stone-cutter. 

Joun HuaueEs. 














[Contributors of drawings are requested to send also plans and a 
full and adequate description of the buildings, including a statement 


of cost. | 


BUILDING OF H. HACKFELD & CO., LTD., HONOLULU, HAWAII. 
MR. O. G. TRAPHAGEN, ARCHITECT, HONOLULU, H. T. 


ATERIAL of facades: native blue basalt, copper dome, plate- 
glass windows. Length of frontage on three streets, 423 feet. 
Interior finish: in general, white quartered oak and mahogany. 

Counting-room finished in St. Beaume marble, with marble counter 
fronts and bronze grilles over, and domed frescoed ceiling. Floors 
of public lobby and corridors are of marble mosaic in elaborate pat- 
terns. The building is entirely occupied by the firm for which it 
was built, and is equipped with private telephone system, conduit 
system of electric-lighting, three elevators, patent fire-hose reels, 
fire-escapes on rear, with stand-pipes, patent rolling steel fire-shutters, 
and the interior construction of floors and partitions is of a form of 
slow-burning construction. 


OFFICE OF THE SAME. 


THE SALLE DE LOUIS, PARIS, FRANCE: A RESTORATION BY 
MM. PAUL GAUDET, JR., AND CHARLES PONDERT. 


Sex “ Paris Letter” elsewhere in this issue. 
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THE STEWART-HASKELL FREE LIBRARY, DERBY LINE, ROCK 
ISLAND, VT. MESSRS. J. T. BALL & G. H. SMITH, ARCHITECTS, 
BOSTON, MASS. 


PROPOSED FIRST PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH, HOMESTEAD, PA. MR. 
E. G. W. DIETRICH, ARCHITECT, NEW YORK, N. Y. 





[The following named illustration may be found by refer- 
ence to our advertising pages.) 


FUNERARY CHAPEL, PARIS, FRANCE. M. H. BOITEL, ARCHITECT. 


Tuis plate is copied from La Construction Moderne. 
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Some Court Lasor Rutincs.— The Missouri Supreme Court, sit- 
ting en banc, handed down an opinion on March 19 declaring that courts 
of equity have no power to enjoin labor organizations from enforcing 
boycotts on corporations. The opinion, rendered by Judge Sherwood, 
affirmed the judgment of a lower court, which had refused the applica- 
tion of the Marx & Haas Jeans Clothing Company, of St. Louis, for an 
injunction to restrain Anthony Watson and other officers of a local 
Knights of Labor organization, and a branch of the United Garment- 
workers of America in that city, from pushing a boycott. Chief Justice 
Burgess and Judges Brace, Gantt and Marshall concurred in the opinion, 
and Judge Robinson dissented. Judge Valliant, who heard the case 
originally when on the Circuit Bench, took no part in hearing the 
appeal. The opinion handed down by the Court on March 19 says: 
‘Tf the labor-unions of the State are not permitted to tell the story of 
their wrongs, or their supposed wrongs, by word of mouth, or with pen 
and print, and to endeavor to get other persons to aid them by all 
peaceable means in securing redress of such wrongs, what becomes of 
free speech?” 





Ow April 7, Judge Ferris, in a Wilkes Barre court, rendered an impor- 
tant decision in a boycott case. Last June, J. E. Patterson & Co., of 
that city, refused to grant the demands of their employés for an increase 
of wages. ‘The Building Trades Council then declared a boycott against 
the firm. The Court was appealed to for an injunction to prevent the 
Trades Council from carrying out its threat. A temporary injunction 
was granted, and to-day Judge Ferris made it permanent. In the 
course of his opinion the Judge says: ‘‘ The boycott is destructive to 
personal liberty and utterly subversive of all social order, all law and 
all government, and is therefore unlawful.” 


In a Philadelphia court Magistrate Rogers recently discharged Director 
Haddock and Chief Hand, of the Water Bureau, who were charged with 
misdemeanor in employing stonemasons in the Water Bureau more 
than 8 hours a day, in violation of the Act of July 26, 1897. “I 
think the Legislature, when it passed this Act, gave the workingmen 
a gold brick,” said the Magistrate. “The trouble is the Act does not 
say that a workman may not agree with his employer to work longer 
than 8 hours if he wants to, and that is, moreover, beyond the power of 
the Legislature to say. An analysis of the Act fails to show any words 
which forbid a workman to work more than 8 hours if he wants to, 
nor an officer of the State or city to employ a workman more than 8 
hours with his consent. It is clear that the Act nowhere expressly 
forbids either of these things.’’ 


Tue New York Court of Appeals at Albany, on April 1, handed down 
a decision, affirming the rights of labor-unions to limit their member- 
ship and to refuse to work with non-union men. The Court stood four 
to three on the question. The prevailing opinion was written by Chief 
Judge Parker, and concurred in by Justices Gray, O’Brien, and Haight. 
It was dissented from by Judges Bartlett, Martin, and Vann. ‘The 
plaintiff, the National Protective Association of Steam-Fitters and 
Helpers, is an incorporated association, consisting of a few members who 
worked for lower wages than the members of the defendant associations : 
the Enterprise Association of Steam and Hot-Air Fitters and General 
Workers and Motive Power of New York City and vicinity. The de- 
fendants, through their walking-delegates, insisted that the contractors 
should not employ the plaintiff's members, but should employ defendant's 
members, and in several instances caused a strike of all employés work- 
ing upon a job, with the result that the plaintiff's men were ousted from 
employment and defendant’s members put in their places. In other 
instances the defendants made threats that they would strike unless 
the contractor employed defendant’s members instead of those of the 
plaintiff. Justice Truax, at a Special Term, grantedan in junction, 
restraining the defendants from striking or making threats, which 
judgment was reversed by the Appellate Division, the Court of Appeals 
to-day concurring with the Appellate Division. In his opinion Judge 
Parker says: ‘ They [workingmen] have the right to strike, provided 
the object is not to gratify malice or inflict injury upon others, but to 
secure better terms of employment for themselves. A peaceful and 
orderly strike is not in violation of the law. A body of men having 
organized for purposes deemed beneficial to themselves have the right, 
if they feel it is detrimental to interests of their organization, to refuse 
to work. Their reasons may seem inadequate to others, but if it seems to 
be in their interest as members of an organization to refuse longer 


. 


to work, it is their legal right. So long as workmen must assume all 
the risk of ifjury that may come to them through the carelessness of 
co-employés, they have the moral and legal right to say that they will 
not work with certain men, and the employer must take their dicta- 
tion or go without their services. . . . A labor organization is endowed 
with precisely the same legal right as is an individual to threaten to 
do that which it may lawfully do.”’ 


Tue Missouri Court of Appeals gave a decision on March 18 in the 
case of Froelich, a musician, who was expelled from his union because 
he rode on boycotted street-cars during a strike, and who sought rein- 
statement by the Courts in his union. The Court held that when a 
so-called trade-union becomes the tyrannical master and a monopoly, it 
puts itself beyond the protection of the Courts, and no member of such 
a union can have a standing in a court of equity. Therefore it could 
give Froelich no relief from his expulsion, since the musicians’ union 
was a gigantic monopoly. 


Wuite presiding at the recent teamsters’-strike hearing, Judge 
Braley of the Massachusetts Superior Court said: ‘‘The Court rules 
that a combination by these defendants to regulate their own conduct 
is allowable and is lawful, though others may be indirectly thereby 
affected, but if upon this evidence, and it is a fact subsequently to be 
found and determined, they have combined to do injurious acts expressly 
directed against the plaintiff in this case, by way of intimidation or con- 
straint of persons employed or seeking to be employed by it, that is 
unlawful. Intimidation, if subsequently it is found as a fact in this 
case, is not limited to threats of violence or of physical injury to person 
or property, though it may and is claimed by the plaintiff in its bill to 
include both. It has a broader signification, and there also may be a 
moral intimidation which is illegal. Patrolling, picketing, ‘ blocking,’ 
cutting of harnesses and unhitching horses have elements of intimida- 
tion, and if these things were done for the purpose of interfering with the 
business of the plaintiff, a court of equity may grant relief.’’ — /x- 
change. 


Dorian Antiquities. — The Prussian Knights of St. John, who were 
formerly in possession of the island of Cos, the modern Istankdi, have 
contributed three thousand marks towards the cost of the expedition 
which is about to make excavations in the island, under the leadership of 
Drs. Herzog and Vosseler, of Tiibingen University, and Herr Necht, 
of Wiirtemberg, the architect. The expedition is being organized at 
the instance of the Imperial Berlin Archeological Institute, which has 
given five thousand marks for the purpose. A portion of any antiqui- 
ties that may be discovered will be presented to the Royal Museum 
of Antiquities at Wiirtemberg, which also contributes to the cost. Prince 
Albert of Prussia, Grand Master of the Knights of St. John, has given 
two thousand five hundred marks towards the cost of publishing a 
report on the expedition. — Berlin Dispatch London Standarc 





CHRISTIAN ANTIQUITIES IN THE SouDaAN.—Mr. John Ward, F. S. A., 
writes us from the Savile Club: “ We have all heard of the temples 
and pyramids at Meroé, but few were prepared for the discovery of 
ruined Christian cities beyond Khartoum. In the beautiful garden of the 
palace at Khartoum, I saw a huge stone Paschal lamb, of evident Roman 
structure. Father Ohrwalder told me that this was brought from the 
ruins of Soba, on the Blue Nile, 25 miles beyond Khartoum, in Gordon’s 
time, and that he knew the place, which abounded with the remains of 
Christian temples, and was once the centre of a civilized kingdom. 
Colonel Stanton, Governor of Khartoum, found me a map of the coun- 
try round Soba, with the ruins laid down. Since then he has visited the 
ruined temples himself, and is preparing to have them cleared from 
the sand, and photographed. About 80 miles north of this there are the 
extensive ruins of another city — Naga — with fine temples of Roman ar- 
chitecture, avenues of lambs, the same as the one at Khartoum, leading 
up tothem. The inscriptions are in hieroglyphs, while the composite 
capitalg of the columns bear the cross, both at Soba and Naga. The 
lamb at\Khartoum has a long hieroglyph text and the cartouche of 
some ancient king. This inscription had not been observed before I 
discovered it on the base under the gravel. So far south, Roman work 
of Christian times with hieroglyphic texts is a novel combination and 
demands further research. Since I left Khartoum, Colonel Stanton 
writes me that he learns from the natives that there are many similar 
ruins spread all over the country, and, &0 miles east of Khartoum, 
sculptured rocks and inscriptions, while as far away as Darfoor, 
tidings of ruins of temples reach him.’’ — London Times. 


Birp’s-EYE Mapie.— What is bird’s-eye maple? ‘That is a question 
which just now seems to be baffling not only people who use furniture 
made of this particular wood, but even woodworkers themselves. Ina 
recent number of a woodworking magazine an article was published 
which stated that bird’s-eye maple was not a peculiar maple, but simply 
ordinary maple cut ina certain way. Ina recent issue of the New York 
Sun that statement is refuted. It is there stated, on the authority of a 
wood-worker, that bird's-eye maple and curly maple are both cut only 
from the logs of the rock maple-tree, Acer saccharinum, in which a 
beautiful lustrous grain is produced by the sinuous course of the fibres. 
This tree is not at all the common hard maple. It is a hard maple, 
but is full of little gnarls called eyes. Men looking for bird’s-eye ma- 
ple-logs go through the standing timber and pick out the bird’s-eye 
maple-trees, paying for them from $30 to $50 a thousand feet in the 
woods. Ordinary hard maple-logs are worth only from $6.00 to $7.00 a 
thousand feet.. It would be impossible to cut a piece of veneer with 
eyes in it from a common hard maple-log, and it would be equally impos- 
sible to cut a bird’s-eye maple-log, no matter how you cut it, so that it 
would not show the eyes. — Exchange. 
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SUMMER COURSES in Elementary De- | 
sign and Shades and Shadows. Proficiency in | 
these subjects will enable draughtsmen and | Improved System. 
students from other colleges to enter third year | LOOMIS-MANNING FILTER CO., 
wom. ‘ Main Office: 402 CHESTNUT ST., PHILADELPHIA, 
For catalogues and information apply to Boston. New York. Baltimore, Washington, 
H. W. TYLER, Secretary, 
Mass. Institute of Technology, Boston, Mass. 





ESTABLISHED 1880. 
Simple and Effective. 





COLUMBUS, OHIO 
CAMBRIDGE. MASS - 


YAR VARD UNIVERSITY. O#0 STATE UNIVERSITY 
COLLEGE OF ENGINEERING 
THE LAWRENCE SCIENTIFIC SCHOOL | Offers four-year courses in Architecture, Civil, Electrical, 
Mechanical and Mining Engineering, and in Ceramics. 
Tuition free. For information address, 
President W. O. THompson, Columbus, Ohio. 


offers professional courses leading to the degree of 
8.B. in Engineering; Mining; Architecture; Land- 
scape Architecture; Chemistry; Geology; Biology, 
etc. Graduates of colleges may be admitted to ad- at = aa acaaets 
vanced standing withoutexamination. For infor- 

mation, address J. L. Love, Secretary, 16 Univer- PHILADELPHIA, PA 
sity Hall, Cambridge, Mass. _ 
N. S. SHALER, Dean NIVERSITY OF PENNSYLVANIA. 

SCHOOL OF ARCHITECTURE. 


ITHACA, N. Y Pror. WARREN P. Larrp. 


CORNELL UNIVERSITY 
COLLEGE OF ARCHITECTURE 

Offers a four-year course in Architecture leading to 
the degree of B. Arch, ; also a two-year special course 
with certificate. 

PrRoF, ALEXANDER BUBL TROWBRIDGE, 

NEW YORK, N. Y. 

Col UMBIA UNIVERSITY, 

IN THE CITY OF NEW YORK. 








ScHOOoL or MINEs. 
ScHOOL or CHEMISTRY. 
ScHOOL oF ENGINEERING. 
ScHOOL oF ARCHITECTUR E. 
ScHOOL or PuRgs SCIENCE. 


B OOKS: 


“Cathedral of St. John the Divine.” 


Designs submitted in the First Competition. 

Four years’ undergraduate courses and special 
facilities for graduate work in all departments. 
Circulars forwarded on application to the Secre- 
tary of the University. 

7 WE PERKINS ATELIER OF BOOKS: 

ARCHITECTURE, 

Submitting designs to the Society of Beaux Arts 
Architects, offers special courses in French pre- 
paratory for the Ecole des Beaux Arts. 

Circular forwarded on application. 

FRANK EDSON PERKINS, 
111 Fifth Ave., New York. 


57 Plates, folio. Price $5.00. 


American ArcuitectT anp Buitpinc News Co, 


“The Library of Congress,” 


a0 Plates, folio, Price $5.00. 


American Arcuitect anp Buitpinc News Co. 








Permanent Luster 


On interior hardwood trim can be obtained only by using varnish 
made with the utmost care from the best obtainable materials. 
That means 
I. X. L. PRESERVATIVE COATINGS 
Write for Catalogue 
EDWARD SMITH & CO. 
Varnish Makers and Color Grinders 








59 Market St,, Chicago, Ill, 45 Broadway, New York 





ZYNT 


BUILDING AND CONSTRUCTION CO. 
GENERAL OFFICE, PALMER, MASS. 


We contract to perform all labor and furnish all mate- 
rial of the different classes required to build complete 


CHURCHES, HOTELS, MILLS, PUBLIC 
BUILDINGS AND RESIDENCES. 
Also for the construction of 
RAILROADS, DAMS AND BRIDGES. 

We solicit correspondence with those wishing to 
place the construction of any proposed new work 
under ONE CONTRACT, Which shall inelude all branches 
connected with the work. To such parties we will 
furnish satisfactory references from those for whom 
we have performed similar work. 


The WINSLOW BROS, COMPANY, 


CHICACO, 


Ornamental Iron and Bronze. 


B OOKS: 


“Les Concours publics d’Architecture.” 
(A Monthly Publication.) 
Edited by MM. Wulliam and Farge. 
Vol. IV. 120 Plates. Price $9.40. 


AMERICAN ARCHITECT AND Bui_pinc News Co, 


B OOKS: 


“Tle de France, Picardie.” 
Part lI. I. 


A portion of the series of ‘‘ Archives de la Commission 
9 


des Monuments Historiques 
25 Plates, folio. Price $6.00 


AmeRICAN ArcHITECT AND Bui_pinc News Co. 


Books: 
“Croquis d’Architecture.” 
(Intime Club.) 
XXII Year, complete. Price $6.70. 
A hiatus of ten years occurs between the date of the 


21st and 22nd volumes. 


American Arcuitect anp Buitpinc News Co 


BOOKS : 
“ Architectural Masterpieces of Belgium 
and Holland.” 

96 Piates, quarto. Price $10.00. 


American Arcuitect AND Bvuittpinc News Coa 





ROBERT C. FISHER & CO. 
Successors to Fisher & Bird, 
MARBLE AND GRANITE WORKS 


97, 99, 101 and 103 East Houston STREET, 


Established 1830. New Yors 
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Ball Bearing Hinges 


In Wrought Bronze 
and Steel 





ALL FINISHES 


Our new Catalog can be had for the 
asking. 


The Stanley Works, pept. c 


NEW BRITAIN, CONN. 
79 Chambers Street, NEW YORK. 





FOR INFORMATION ABOUT 


U.S. MAIL CHUTES 


WHICH ARE 
A necessity in Office Buildings aad Hotels, 
write te the sele makers. 


THE CUTLER MFG. CO., ROCHESTER, H. Y. 


PATENTED. AUTHORIZED. 


W ITER 


CLINTON WIRE-CLOTH Co. 


Sole Proprietors and Manufacturers of 


LAD Fi 


Plain, Tapanned or Galvanized. 
The Most Perfect and Economic System of FIREPROOF Construction. 





DOUBLE TWIST WARP 
STIFFENED (Iron Furred) 


CLINTON CORRUGAT’D 





SEND FOR CIRCULAR. 





BOSTON, 
199 Washington St. 


NEW YORK, 
76 Beekman St. 


CHICAGO, 
137 Lake St. 


FACTORY, 
CLINTON, MASS, 








LOCKS 0.207 THE SASHES, 
ansvstcunecy LOCK the Window. 
Sold by Hardware Dealers Everywhere. 
CATALOGUE AND TRIAL SAMPLE FREE. 


The W.8E.T.Fitch Co.":3e™ 


eeSeoeeoeesessesevseswessve 








Ninety-two years’ experience is 


behind 


Taylor Old Style 


It is the best roofing tin that 


can be made 


Established 1810 


N. @ G. TAYLOR CO. 


Sole Manufacturers 


Philadelphia 








interior Wedvort and Faraiu. PUTCHER POLISH CO,, 


Circulars Sent on Application. 
@ For Sale by Dealers in Painters’ Supplies. 


BUTCHER'S BOSTON 


POLISH 


MANUFACTURED BY THE 


356 Atlantic Ave., Boston, Mass. 





“COHESIVE CONSTRUCTION.” 


An Essay on the Theory 


and History of Cohesive 


Construction. 


. 


By 


Price, 


RAFAEL GUASTAVINO, Architect, 


$1.25. 


“Ta Constrnction Moderne,” 


A journal of whose merits our readers have had 
ms nama 3 to judge because of our frequent 
reference to it and our occasional republica- 
tion of designs that are published in it, is the 
most complete and most interesting of the 
French architectural journals. 

The seventeenth annual volume is now in 
course of publication. 


Subscription, including postage, 35 francs. 


Each weekly issue contains, besides the illus- 
trations included in the text, two full-pa 
plates, which by themselves are worth double 
the amount of the annual subscription. 


PRICE OF BACK ANNUAL YOLUMES, 


:: 40 Francs. :: 


Address for subscriptiens and catalogues, 


LIBRAIRIE DE LA CONSTRUCTION MODERNE, 


18 Rue Bonaparte, Paris, France. 





Established nearly 40 Years 


se 


ARCHITECT 


AND 


Contract Reporter 


Published Every Friday by P. A. Gilbert Wood 


6 TO 11 IMPERIAL BUILDINGS 
LUDGATE CIRCUS. LONDON, E. C. 





PRICE, FOURPENCE 


The “ARCHITECT AND CONTRACT RE- 
PORTER” has been established nearly 40 years; 
has a large and influential circulation; has been 
proved to be the best medium for advertising to 
Architects, Builders and Contractors; has the 
finest illustrations, and has been specially noted 
for its Art rep: 2ductions. 


Send us six English Id. stamps and we 
will mail you sample copy. 

Send us post-office money order for 50 
cents and we will send you the last six 
weeks’ issues. 


On receipt of $6.25 we will forward for 





12 months. 





1 Speeengpoernmerer mune 
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The Ideal 


“ARCADIA” 


Water-Closet 
Combination 


Unquestionably the 
Finest Closet that 
has ever been pro- 
duced. None other 
can be compared 
with this High- 
Grade, Original and 
Strictly Sanitary 
Closet Combination 


THE IDEAL MFG, CO, 


DETROIT, U.S. A. 
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THE 


ARTIST 


An Illustrated Monthly Record 
of Arts, Crafts, and Industries 


35 Cents. Yearly, $3.50 


A beautifully illustrated Magazine, which 
covers in its survey the field of Art in European 
countries and is devoted to the Arts and Crafts’ 
movement in America. 
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THE DIAL 

“Tue Artist is one of the best of the art 
journals.” 
THE CRITIC 

“Tue Artist is a handsome cosmopolitan 
magazine, very profusely illustrated.” 
THE ARGUS 

“One of the handsomest magazines pub- 





New Departure in Chemical Fire Extinguishers 


THE YANTACAW 


Much more powerful and efficient 


machines. 


No periodical examination and recharging. 
No poisonous gas gener: 


No acid used. 


No danger from chemical to person or fabric. 
Damage by water reduced to a minimum. 
apable of charging 25, 50 


Made in various sizes ¢ 


ited. 


ic acid gas 


, 100 gals. of 


water or can be arranged to give continuous charged stream. 


Sizes, 25 gals., 


100 


Send for descriptive booklet 


36 


14 inches in height 


YANTACAW MANUFACTURING co. 


802 Land Title Bidg., Philadelphia 





lished is Tue Artist.” 
LITERARY WORLD 

Handsome and engaging candidate 
for the favor of those whose tastes or occupa- 
tions center in the world of applied art. . . 
We recommend it warmly to all art students and 
to all artisans who desire to rise in their profes- 
sions.’ 
BOOK AND NEWSDEALER 

“We see in Tue Artist a publication of con 
stantly increasing merit. The classically artistic 
exterior is the equal of anything we have seen.” 


PUBLISHED BY 
TRUSLOVE HANSON & COMBA Ltd 
67 Pifth Avenue, New York 
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The Georgian Period” 


Tuis publication, which consists of nine Parts, contains nearly 
two hundred pages of text, illustrated by over three hundred and fifty text- 
cuts, and three hundred and thirty-two full-page plates, of which one- third are 
gelatine or half-tone prints. It is in truth a work of superior excellence and 
great usefulness. 


The matter illustrated may in small part be classified thus: 








PUBLIC BUILDINGS 


City Hall, New York, N. Y. kip eae tt poy Date 1803-12 
Old State House, Boston, Mass. . ; : : ; ; : ‘ “ 1748 
Pennsyivania Hospital, Philadelphia, Pa. Puget 54. aw cs “ Wes 
Carpenters’ Hall, Philadelphia, Pa. ‘ ; ‘ ‘ ‘ : . © $770 
Independence Hall, Philadelphia, Paa  . «© «© «© «© © we 
Faneuil Hall, Boston, Mass. . : ; , ‘ee er * i lait - 


and others. 
CHURCHES 
King’s Chapel, Boston, Mass. ‘ Te Geek OY 
Seventh-day Baptist Church, Newport, R. re ee tt iar 
Christ Church, Alexandria, Va. F ‘ y ; , . *. 
Citet Glee, ees, Ban. me lll "a 


ee A ee ee a “ 1764 
Old South Church, Boston, Mass. a De a ee . ~ a 
ee ee ee ee ee “ 1683 


St. John’s Chapel, New York, N. Y. . . Me Ese “ 1803 
First Congregational Church, Canandaigua, N. ie Bape: “ 1812 
St. Peter’s P. E. Church, Philadelphia, Pana - - + «© «© * $58 
Gloria Dei Church, Philadelphia, Pa. . So a tae ee ‘ “ 1700 
and others. 
IMPORTANT HOUSES 
Fairbanks House, Dedham, Mass. . . . a Date 1636 
Royall Mansion, Dedham, Mass. . . . > ss ane tars’ Seah pee Fey 
Philipse Manor House, Yonkers, N. Y. , . ‘ . ; ‘ “. te 
Tudor Place, Georgetown, D. C, . , : ; ; ° ; ; + i 


enter OO UE, 8” Oe cece Se “ 1809 
Woodlawn, Va. : : ; : ; : : ; ; : , ° Fe 
Mount Vernon, Va. : ; ‘ , : : - ; : © 1743 


and others. 


Incidentally there are shown special measured drawings or large 
views of the following features and details: 


Porches and Doorways . > aka ; . 67 Subjects 
Staircases a ak oe es ce, y~ as 
RL? oe ol ew ee) ete ~ Bs as 
Pulpits . ' ‘ : ; , ; : ; 6 " 
hE I AEE A! egy, kag 


In addition to the subjects enumerated above there is a large quan- 
tity of measured and, detailed drawings of Cornices, Ironwork, Gateposts, 
Windows, Interior Finish, Ceiling Decoration, Capitals, etc., together with 
elevational and sectional views of entire buildings. 

AMERICAN ARCHITECT & BUILDING NEWS CO., Publishers, Boston, Mass. 
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Architects are warned against imitations of 


Cabot’s 


Sheathing and Deafening Quilt 


which is suffering the penalty of success. The 
imitations are made with cow-hair and other putres- 
cible materials which harbor moths and vermin, 
in place of the absolutely sanitary and uninflam- 
mable eel-grass which our patents protect to our 
sole use. 
We like the flattery of imitation, but do not 
want our patrons to suffer by it. 
The genuine article bears our trade-mark 


“QUILT.” 


Samples and full information sent on request. 


SAMUEL CABOT, Sole Mansfacturey BOSTON, TIASS. 


28 Dearborn Avenue, Chicago, Illinois. 


V. H. Schneider, 8 Wooster St., New York; Samuel H. French & Co., Philadelphia, Pa. ; 
Waterhouse & Price, San Francisco, Cal.; P. H. Mathews, Los Angeles, Cal.; Whitelaw 
Brothers, St, Louis, Mo.; George H. Lawes & Co., St. Paul and Minneapolis, Minn.; John 
H. Corning, Washington, D.C.; Brady & Co., Detroit, Mich. ; The National Building Supply Co., 
Baltimore, Md.; Timms, Edwards & Co., Portland, Ore.; Cleveland Builders’ Supply Co. 











Cleveland, O.; A. Muirhead, Toronto; Seymour & Co., Montreal; S. W. R. Dally, Seattle, 


Wash., and at all other central points. 
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FUNERARY CHAPEL, PARIS, FRANCc. 


H, BoITEL, ARCHITECT. 
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STANDARD FOR RUBBER INSULATION. 


OKONITE 





INSULATED ELECTRIC LICHT 
WIRES 


Are pronounced by leading Architects to be SAFE, DURABLE and EASILY 
ADJUSTED for the inside Wiring of PUBLIC and PRIVATE BUILDINGS. 


CANDEE WEATHERPROOF WIRES, CKONITE WATERPROOF 
TAPE, MANSON PROTECTING TAPE. 


——SOLE MANUFACTURERS — 
rE, Gro. T.M Gen § 
E'BLARD L CANDEE,) More. We We Hoven, bee. > THE OKONITE co., LTp., 


253 BROADWAY, NEw YORK. 

















NEW ENCLAND 


~ ESTABLISHED 1868 FELT ROOFING 


a 








sky), HAVES WORKS, 
4 Ube VIET AUS 1852. 18 Post Office 8q., BOSTON. 

OS N ol 4 {ncorporated Originators of Felt Roof- 
TI STAVE by “vel 8 68g» ing in New England. 

2 fapdal» $ 60000. Inventors and only Manu- 

‘FIREPROOF WIRE-GLASS WINDOWS - PR oe facturers of the Celebra ed 
Erus C.DAWS,Trene x, “BEEHIVE BRAND.” 





Pencil Perfection 


is found in Dixon’s pencils. 
They give the best service because they are of the best quality. 
Send 16 cts. in stamps and receive samples worth double the monéy. 
JOSEPH DIXON CRUCIBLE COMPANY 
Jersey City, N. J. 








Pure [ron Roofing Plates 


We Guarantee our Merchant's ‘‘ Old Fashion’’ Pure Iron and Merchant's 
‘¢ American ’’ Pure Iron Roofing Plates to be made of PURE IRON BASE, 
not Steel, and be heavily coated by the Genuine Palm Oil Process. 

This combination makes a PERFECT PLATE, and one unexcelled for 
durability. 


MERCHANT & CO,, Inc. 
PHILADELPHIA 


NEW YORK BROOKLYN BALTIMORE CHICAGO 








New WALKER 





OILER 


for Steam:for Wate 


N many instances you have specified boilers to 





carry from 25 to 50 per cent. more radiation 
than that given in table of capacities; this is done 
to cover deficiencies and get a boiler large enough 
for the work. With “ Walker ” boilers the case is 
different, as our boilers will in every instance carry 
the radiation given in our table of capacities. 
They are on the “ honest rating ” plan. 
Catalogue No. 31 tells the story. Sent on 
request. 
WALKER & PRATT MFG. CO. 


31235 Union Street, Boston, Mass. 
Finest Factory of its kind in the world. 














HORTICULTURAL ARCHITECTS AND BUILDERS 11cm. 


struction and Heating Apparatus. Conservatories, Greenhouses, Palmho 2ses, ete., erected complete with 
our Patent Iron Frame Construction. 


HITCHINGS & CO., Established 50 years 


and largest manufacturers of 


GREENHOUSE HEATING AND VENTILATING APPARATUS. 
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The highest awards received at the World’s Fair for Horticultural Architecture, Greenhouse Con- 


Send four cents for Illustrated Catalogue. 


Artist and Artisan Gp 


is the title of an Artistic Brochure is- 
sued by the 


Yale and Towne 


Mfg. Company, 
9-11-13 Murray St., New York City. 


It deals with the origin of Orna- 
mental Metal Work and its present 
development and uses. It will be 
sent to Architects on request. 





Pulpits, Altars, Fonts, 
m Reading Desks, Pulpit 
Chairs, Communion 
Tables, Bible Stands, 
Collection 
Plates, 
-— and Special 
Furniture 
for Pulpit 
and Chan- 
cel. Memo- 
rial Pieces. 
Private 
Designs 
executed. 


. i] 

By » Makers of 
it IF) Fine Lodge 
| »/ Furniture. 


RETTING & SWEET, Grancizapids, ‘ikien. 





80-Paged Illustrated Catalogue 
of over 250 Designs of 
Superior 


WEATHER VANES 


FINIALS, Etc,, Etc. 
Mailed to any address for 2-cent 
stamp — half the postage. 
T. W. JONES, Manufacturer, 
18 FLETCHER St., NEw YORK. 











GRILLES Original designs, beautifully 

o Carved to fit any space. — 

Also Carved and Embossed Mouldings, Capitals, 
Newel Post Tops, Rope and Twist Balusters. 


Waddell Manufacturing Co. 
No. 3 Plainfield Ave. Grand Rapids, Mich., U.S.A. 


Illustrated General Catalogue No. 18. Over 1,000 designs. 
tailed for ten cents in stamps. 





Masonry in 
Modern Work—« 


A “Prolegomenos” on the Function 
of Masonry in Modern Architectural 
Structures. 


By R. GUASTAVINO, ARCHITECT. 


Price, Paper Cover, 30 Cents. 


For Sale by the AMERICAN ARCHITECT. 





233 MERCER STREET, N. Y. CITY. 
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If you SPECIFY 








Send 
for 
Samples. 





SAMSON SPOT CORD 


You can tell at a glance that no other cord is substituted. It is 
warranted to be of pure Cotton, smooth finish and perfect braid. 


Samson Cordage Works, Boston, Mass. ~ 
JENKINS IMPROVED AUTOMATIC AIR VALVES 


Suitable for high or low pressure. Take no more room 
than an ordinary air cock. Endorsed by the leading steam 
experts as the best made and the quickest working. All 
genuine stamped with our Trade Mark. 


JENKINS BROTHERS, New York, Boston, Chicago, Philadelphia 


ASPHAL ROOFING »° PAVING 


MATERIALS. 


WARREN'S “ANCHOR BRAND” NATURAL ASPHALT ROOFING. WARREN'S NATURAL ASPHALT READY ROOFING. 
Send for circulars, samples and specification forms to 


WARREN CHEMICAL & MFG.CO. - + + 81 & 83 Fulton Street, NEW YORK, U.S.A 


WS IWZN EV a 























Smith’s Shutterless Automatic 
Closing Fire-Proof Metal 
W ian £79) WG ... 


Are the BEST FIRE-PROOF WINDOWS 
of ANY KIND in the world to-day. 

They are absolutely FIRE and WEATHER 
PROOF. They SAVE INSURANCE, 
REQUIRE NO SHUTTERS, INCREASE 
and better DIFFUSE LIGHT, cannot be 
distinguished from the best woodwork, are 


the ONLY sliding sashes that 


CLOSE AND LOCK 
AUTOMATICALLY 


when subjected to a mild degree of heat, and 
are made in FOURTEEN DIFFERENT 
STYLES for OFFICE, HOTEL and 
APARTMENT buildings, FACTORIES, 
WAREHOUSES, Etc. 

WE OPERATE NINE LARGE FACTORIES 
— ~ 

Write for Catalogue and information to 


SMITH-WARREN CO. 


BOSTON, MASS. 








Our sliding sashes can be made to 


pivot to permit cleaning from in- 


side of building if desired. 93 Federal St., 









Gas Pumping 
Engines For use with 


TIRRILL GAS MACHINES 












Cost only two cents an hour to run, delivering 1,000 gallons of water 
Illustrated 
pamphlet of all gas appliances with testimonials from all parts of the 


per hour and your hostler is the only engineer needed. 






country sent on application. 


Tirrill Gas Machine Co., 2 to 6 Cliff St.,. New York 


Telephone, 178 Cortlandt Established 1864 











ASPHALT noors, 


SIDEWALKS AND CARRIAGE- WAYS 


Of Public Buildings, 3 paste, 
Warehouses, Stab les, Cellars, © 


Laid with VAL de TRAVERS ROCK ASPHALT, 


DURABLE, FIREPROOF AND IMPERVIOUS. 
For estimates and list of works executed, apply te 


THE NEUCHATEL ASPHALT CO., Limited, 








265 BroapwaYy Naw Yorx. 
Conservatories, 
Creenhouses, 





Vineries, Etc. 


Designed, erected and heated. Catalogue, also special 
plans and estimates, on application. 


LORD @2 BURNHAM CO., 
1133 Broadway ~- - - New York City. 


.{ [Nes 


SIDE WALLS 


7° AND 
WAIN SCOTING. 


TELEPHONE - 46 (6'" ST 


P/NEW YORK METAL CEILINC CO. 


537-539-541 WEST 24" ST. NY 
























Bostan Office: 48 Congress St., Room 24. 





E. V. JOHNSON CO. 


Manufacturers and Contractors 


Fire-Proofing for Buildings 


Latest Improved Systems 
85 HARTFORD BUILDING, CHICAGO 





SPS Ke) sade ee ee ren 





STEEL VERTICAL FILES 


--FOR.. 


ARCHITECTURAL PLATES 


‘*Won't Burn’’ 


Booklets on application: 
‘* Steel Vertical Files’’ 
‘« Types’’ of Metallic Fixtures 
“ Metallic Library Furnishings” 


ART METAL CONSTRUCTION CO. 


JAMESTOWN, N. Y. 
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INTERLOCKING 
RUBBER TILING 


as laid by us in the main cor- 
ridor and booths of the Park 
Row Building, New York City. 
Noiseless, non-slippery, water- 
proof, sanitary, extraordinarily 
durable. A_ perfect floor for 
stores, offices, banking rooms, 
court rooms, school rooms, li- 
braries, hospital wards, cafés, 
bath rooms, billiard rooms, ves- 
tibules, halls, piazzas, etc. Laid 
directly on wood, stone, cement 
or iron. Call or write. 


New York Belting & 
Packing Co., Ltd. 


New York ... . . 25 Park Place 


Philadelphia . . . 724 Chestnut St. 
Chicago . ... . . . 150 Lake St. 
LS ee 411 No. 3d St. 
San Francisco . 509-511 Market St. 
London, Eng. . The B. & S. Folding 


Gate Co., 19 to 21 Tower St., Upper 
St. Martin’s Lane, W.C. 

Baltimore . Baltimore Rubber Co., 
101 Hopkins Place. 





NATIONAL FIRE-PROOFING CO. 


Offices: PITTSBURC PHILADELPHIA CHICACO 


NEW YORK BOSTON 











¥: Sturtevant C? 


N, 








1860-1902 


sE are pleased to announce 
the organization ofa 


ublic Building 


Department 
with headquarters at Boston 
‘It will be the province of 

Bees ¥ this Department to assist 
ArcHITECTS and ENGINEERS 1n the solution of 
all problems relating to the Heating, Ventilating 
or Cooling of Public Buildings @ to the Cleansing, 
Moistening, or Drying ofefir for supply thereto. 

UR Extended System of Branch Houses 
and Resident Engineers enables us to 
give immediate personal attention to all inquiries, 
while our position as the largest manufacturers 
of Apparatus required for the FAN S¥sTEM 
gives us unequalled facilities for tts installation. 

















BURGLARS 


Are Kept Out by 
Using our Automatic 


SCUTTLE OPENERS 
Patent Skylight Lift and 


Ventilaling Sash LocKs 


Send for Descriptive Pamphlets 


Geo. Bickelhaupt Skylight Works 


243 and 245 West 47th Street 
Tel. 675-38th. NEW YORK 


Buckeye Paint & Varnish Co, 


PAINT, COLOR 


AND 


VARNISH MAKERS 
Crystal-Rock Finishes 





Liquid and Paste Fillers 
Varnishes and Japans 


TOLEDO, OHIO 
J, W. TAYLOR’S DHOTOGRAPH SERIES 


151 MONROE ST., CHICAGO OF AMERICAN ARCHITECTURE 


Removed te Owings Building. 
Send two 5 cent stamps for Oatalogue. 








MASON SAFETY TREAD 


BEWARE OF INFRINGEMENTS 


AMERICAN MASON SAFETY TREAD Co., Boston 





ERSPECTIVES KEND£RED 
IN PEN-AND-INK AND WATER-COLOR, 


WALTER M. CAMPBELL, 
8 Beacon St., Boston, Mase. 


E. ELDON DEANE, 


Architectural Colorist and Draughtsman. 
63 Seymour Building, Fifth Ave., oor. 42d St. 
New YORK CITY. 








H. Ives SMITH G. G. BRINCKERHOFPF, JR. 


~ Smith & Brinckerhoff 


Contracting Builders 


481 Fifth Avenue, near 4ist Street, New York 
Telephone, 6872 & 6873-38tlr Street 
N. Y. City Private Houses a Specialty 
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The American Architect 
and Building News 


IS PUBLISHED EVERY SATURDAY BY 


The American Architect and Building News Co., 


211 Tremont St., Boston, Mass. 





Advance Subscription Rates: 
Regular Edition, $6.00 per year ; six months, § 3.50 
(Foreign Postage, $2.00 Extra.] 


International Edition, per year in advance, 16.00 

“ quarterly “ 18.00 

“3” Payment should be made to American Archi- 

tect and Building News Oo. direct, either by draft 
or post-office order. 


Address all business correspondence to 
the publishers direct. 


Advertising Agents : 


New York City :— 
H. M. Carleton, Temple Court, § Beekman St. 


Agents at Large: — 
F. P. Spokesfield, 211 Tremont St., Boston, Mass. 
Burrell & Fowler, 310 New England Bidg., 
Cleveland, O. 


Advertising Rates: For “wants” and “ propos- 
als,” 15 cents per line [8 words to the line}, each 
insertion. 50 cents the least charge. Other rates 
on application. 








See last or next issue for the following 
advertisements : — 
Carter’s Inks. 
Cadell, F. BE. 
Hill Dryer Co, 
Keasbey & Mattison Co. 
Morse, Williams & Co. 
Thorn Co., J. 8. 
Wisconsin Graphite Co. 





See the first issue of the month for the fol- 

lowing advertisements : — 
Alsen’s Portland Cement Works. 
Atlas Portland Cement Co. 
Benedict & Burnham Mfg. Co. 
Folsom Snow Guard Co. 
Grand Rapids Moulding Co. 
Kent-Costikyan. 
Ludlow Saylor Wire Co. 
Nelson, C. T., & Co. 
New Jersey Zinc Co. 
Pitt, Wm. R. 
Tyler Co., The W. S. 
S. Wilks Mfg. Co. 


ARCHITECTS’ REMOVALS, Et. 


AN EVERETT WAID, architect, announces re- 
L —— from 10 E. 23d St. to 156 Fifth Ave., New 
ork. 














WANTED. 


RAUGHTSMAN. — Wanted, architectural 

draughtsman, thoroughly experienced in work- 
ing up scale drawings. Apply, stating qualifications 
and salary expected, to Albert Kahn, 1117 Union 
Trust Building, Detroit, Mich. 1382 








WANTED. 


RAUGHTS MAN. — Wanted, architectural 
draughtsman, well up in designing and construct- 
ing and qualified to take charge of an architect's 
office. Permanent position. Address E. A. Bowd, 
architect, Lansing, Mich, 1382 





WANTED. 


Pp?! TION. — Draughtsman, 14 years’ experience, 
now employed, wishes to make a change for good 
reasons; office work or superintendent. Position with 
first-class firm only will be considered. “ P.,’”’ care 
American Architect. 1383 





WANTED. 


DDRESS.— When last heard of Morris G. Holmes 
was a draughtsman in a Buffalo office. Any one 
knowing his present address will oblige a former 
employer by addressing “Sweet Home,” this office. 
1383 





WANTED. 


RAUGHTSMAN. — Wanted, a draughtsman of 
general experience in scale and full-size detail 
work. State age, salary and references. Address 
Breese & Ferguson, architects, Norfolk, Va. 1383 





WANTED. 


RAUGHTSMAN.—Wanted, experienced 

draughtsman and specification writer. Personal 
interview desired before engaging. Ernest Flagg, ar- 
chitect, 35 Wall St., N. Y. City. t.f. 





WANTED. 


RAUGHTSMAN. — Wanted, first-class archi- 
tectural draughtsman and specification writer. 








The Improved Shingle Stain and 
Preservative. Imparts an artistic 
finish to shingles and prolongs 
their life by penetrating the pores 


THE J.L. MOTT IRON WORKS 


-. $8 Beekman St., New York, N. Y. 






Slop Sink 

Trap for 

Wrought- 
lron 

s) Drainage 


Systems 


CIRCULARS MAY BRE HAD ON APPLICATION 
Copyright, 1901, by the J. L. Mott Iron Works 











of the wood and retarding decay. 





Shingletint is made in all desir- 
able shades, is easily applied, the 
colors are permanent, and money 
is saved by its use. 


Full information and finished 

samples of wood mailed free for 

the asking. 

BERRY BROTHERS, cimitea, 
Varnish Manufacturers, 


DETROIT, MICH. 


NEW YORA CHICAGO 
BOSTON CINCINNATI 
PHILADELPHIA sT. LOUIS 
BALTIMORE SAN FRANCISCO 








BUILDING INTELLIGENCE, 


(Reported for the American Architect and Building News.) 


[Although a large portion of the building intelligence 
is provided by their regular correspondents, the edi- 
tors greatly desire to receive voluntary information, 
especially from the smaller and outlying towns.) 


ADVANCE RUMORS. 
Adams, Mass.— A new engine-house is to be built 
at the main plant of the Renfrew Co., and 6 boilers 
will be added to the power plant. Work on the 
building will begin at once. 
Agricultural College, Miss.—A $50,000 building 
is to be.erected for the A. & M. College, for which 
Krouse & Hatchiuson, of Meridian, have drawn the 
plans. 
Baltimore, Md.— At a meeting of the members of 
the Building Committee of Aisquith St. Presbyterian 
Church it was decided to award the contract for 
building the new church to Messrs. Brady & Waters, 
who were the successful bidders among 11 com- 
petitors, their bid te been about $15,000. Work 
on the new building will be begun as soon as prac- 
ticable. The new church will be located on the 
corner of Aisquith St. and North Ave. 
M. F. Foley has applied for permit to erect a 
Catholic church and sisters’ home on the corner of 
Carolina and Oliver Sts., to cost $80,000. 
Battle Creek, Mich. — Nelson A. Beardslee, Hon, 
Miles S. Curtis, Harry §.. Bidwell and others have 
formed a new club, to be known as the Yonkers. 
The Grace Brown house on Marshal! St. will be 
remode!led into a club-house. a 
Brantford, Ont.— The main building of the Brant- 
ford, Ontario, Canada, Starch Works was burned 
recently. Loss about 75 per cent of total insurance 
of $56,000. It will probably be rebuilt at once. 
Bridgeport, Conn.—The American Tube and Stamp- 
ing Co. have purchased the entire Henry B. Drew 
property, and the work of erecting a b‘g mil) and 
open hearth steel plant will begin at once. 


meeting the Harvard corporation voted to accept 


room to be used as a laboratory for elementar 
classes in chemistry, and also a basement for genera. 


for occupancy at the opening of college in the fall. 





Call. if possible, at offise of Ernest Flagg, architect, 
35 Wall St., N. Y. City. t.f. 


the plans which have been made for an addition to $ 
Boylston Hall. The addition will be 83 feet long 
and 33 feet wide, and will be built on the south side 


of the present building. It will contain one large Lynn, Mass. —The Lockwood Mfg. Co., of Chelsea, 


use. The outside will be finished in stucco to match 
the main building as closely as possible. Work will 
begin immediately, and ‘the addition will be ready 


to the largest and finest 
Removal °':p-F bi: Fn ¥- 
tablishment in the world. 
SPAULDING PRINT PAPER CO., 
44 Federal St., Boston, Mass. 











BUILDING INTELLIGENCE. 


(Advance Rumors Continued.) 

city council of an addition to the amount of the pre- 

vious appropriation of $150,000, in order that the 

armory may be built as at present designed. 

Chattanooga, Tenn.—The Central Chattanooga In- 

vestment Co. will erect a $200,000 building on 

Cherry St. 

Columbia, 8S. C.—A seven-story granite building is 

to be erected for the Carolina National Bank to 

cost $150,000. 

Columbus, O.—Plans have been completed by Strib- 

ling & Lum, 85 N. High St., for the three-story 

factory building, 32/ x 125’, on E. Spring St., for 

Frank Stallman. 

The City Council proposes selling the Hare Or- 

phans’ Home property on Woodland Ave., and will 
erect a new building. 
Coraopolis, Pa. — Plans will be made by T. E. Cor- 
nelius, Ferguson Building, Pittsburgh, for a three- 
story brick: post-office building, 22’ x 75’, to cost 
$10,000. 
Denver, Col. — Lawrence C. Phipps, of Pittsburgh, 
has purchased 160 acres of land near Montclair, on 
which he proposes establishing a sanitarium for 
consumptives. 
Easton, Md. — Mr. T. Buckler Ghequier has been 
commissioned to prepare plans for a combined post- 
office and bank building at this place. The build- 
ing will be Romanesque in design and «built of 
Pompeiian brick and terra-cotta. Ihe interior will 
be finished in mosaic and enamelled brick and 
will have rooms tor the officials of the bank as well 
as a ladies’ room and suitable toilet-rooms. The 
building will cost, with steam heat, etc., upward of 
$20,000. The Talbot Home, for aged ladies, is also 
being designed by Mr. Ghequier. 

Elizabethtown, O.— County Engineer Krug, Cin- 

cinnati, has been asked to draw plans for a new 

bridge across the Great Miami to cost $150,000. 

Evergreen, Ala.—H. J. Whitcomb is said to be 

organizing a $50,000 company to build a cotton-mill 

at this place. 

Greenwood, 8. C.— A new school-building is to be 

erected to cost $20,000. 

Houghton, Mich.— Cowles & Eastman, Laurium, 

have completed drawings for a large addition to the 

Sacred Heart parochial schoo)-house. 

Houston, Tex. — Bonde will be issued in the sum <f 

$200,000 for the erection of a new city-ball and 

market-honse. 

Jackson, Miss. — Work will soon begin on the new 

building for the Cumberland Telephone Co. on 

Capital St. It will be a two and a half story build- 

ing, and the company will spend $75,000 in improv- 

ing its system. 

Jacksonville, Il1l.— Robert Bruce Watson, State 
Architect, Plymouth Building, Chicago, has made 
plans for a $25,000 school, library and studio build- 
ing for the Lllinois Institute for the Deaf and Dumb 
at this place. 

Knoxville, Tenn. —Contracts will shortly be let for 
the construction of the additions to the plant of the 
Brookside Cotton Mills. The improvements will 
cost $500,000. L. C. Waters, architect. 

Los Angeles, Cal.—It is reported that Jenkins & 
Bryant have purchased 24 lots near 8th and Figueroa 
Sts. and will improve them with residences, to cost 
$100,000. 





Cambridge, Mass. — Report states that at a recent | yonisville, Ky.—St. Paul’s German Evangelical 


Chureb will erect a new edifice on Broadway; cost, 


30,000. 
The Second English Lutheran Church will build a 
new edifice to cost $30,000. 


as purchased land on Liberty St., and will erect a 
fa: tory there. The firm will move from Chelsea as 
soon as the new building is built. Pocket knives, 
surgical instruments and chiropodists’ tools are 
manufactured. 


A further appropriation is needed to erect the | Madison, Wis. — Plans will shortly be completed by 
new armory according to the present plans. If it Prof. Storm Bull of the university for the heating 
is deemed inexpedient to appropriate any further 
sums, the commissioners will instruct the architects 
accordingly, and plans will be at once prepared for 
a building of smaller dimensions. The mayor has 


and ventilating plant for the Capitol building, for 
which $60,000 has been appropriated. 

The Young Men’s Christian Association is raisin 
a fund of $75,000 for the erection of a modern build- 





recommended the favorable consideration of the ing. 
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“ BENEDICT -NICKEL” 
Seamless Tubing 


is rapidly winning favor with leading architects and 
others interested in high-class plumbing. It is 
“white metal clear through "’—-never wears brassy. 
Send for booklet, 
BENEDICT & BURNHAM MFG, CO. 
MILLS AND MAIN OFFICE, WATERBURY, CONN. 
NEW YORK, 253 BROADWAY; BOSTON, 172 HIGH ST. 














Metal Skylights 


F you are ‘‘ face to face”’ 
with the Skylight ques- 
tion, you would find our 
fully illustrated Catalogue 
B a great enlightener. We 
bring to the building of 
Metal Skylights many years 
of experience, and our con- 
structive methods entirely 
overcome all of those unde- 
sirable features so constant- 
ly connected with ordinary 
Skylights. Shall we mail it? 


VAN NOCRDEN COMPANY 
944 Massachusetts Avenue 
BOSTON, MASS. 



































BUILDING INTELLIGENCE. 


(Advance Rumors Continued.) 


Marietta, Ga.— There is talk of erecting a cotton- 
rope mill here. 8S. A. Anderson is said to be inter- 
ested. 


Mars, Pa.—Bids are being received for the construc- 
tion of the brick and stone building, to cost $40,000 
for St. John’s Lutheran Home. Plans by F. d. 
Osterling, 7'imes Building, Pittsburgh. 

Medina, N. Y.—It is said to be the plan of the 
Albion Power Co. to erect a new plant at Clark’s 
Mills for the purpose of increasing the power. An- 
other move is to be the consolidation of the plants 
at La Salle, Middleport and Albion under one man- 
agement. 


Memphis, Tenn. — A mammoth storage plant is to 
be erected here at a cost of $110,000 on Georgia St. 
W.A. Eldrich, G. W. McRae and others are inter- 
ested in the enterprise. 

The American Cotton Oil Co., of New York, has 
purchased 20 acres of land near here and will erect 
a cotton oil mill to cost $250,000. 

Milford, Mass.— The Carroll-Hixon-Jones straw 
shop, will be enlarged by an addition, 50’ x 75’, on 
account of increasing business. Contractors are 
figuring the plans. 

Milwaukee, Wis.—'The Wisconsin Bridge & Iron 
Co. will erect a club-house, 80’ x 100’, at North Mil- 
waukee, for the use of itsemployés, H.A. Wagner, 
secretary. 

Mobile, Ala. — The Knights of Pythias will erecta 
temple here to cost $45,000. 

Montclair, N. J.—The corner-stone of the new First 
Methodist Episcopal Church in this town was laid 
recently by Bishop Andrews, of New York. Many 
persons were present from all parts of the county. 
The building, which, it is expected, will be com- 
pleted by November, will cost $70,000. It will have 
a seating capacity in the maiu auditorium for 800 
and a Sunday-school for 500. 

Muncie, Ind.— Ball Bros. and Harlyn Roads have 
donated $25,000 and $5,000 respectively, for a new 
Y. M. C. A. building. 

Muskegon, Mich.— Charles H. Hackley has given 
$50,000 toward a site and hospital for this place. 
Natrona, Pa.—The Board of Education has had 
plans prepared by W. G. Eckles, Newcastle, fora 
16-room brick and stone school-house, to be erected 
at a cost of $30,000. 

Negaunee, Mich.— Report states that a hospital 
building will be erected by Dr. J. H. Hudson. 

New Britain, Conn.— The Stanley Works Co., 
manufacturer of butts, hinges and bolts, has applied 
for permission to erect six factory buildings. The 
structures will be immediately erected, and they 
constitute ene of the most extensive additions ever 
made to a New Britain industrial plant. 
Newcastle, Pa.— Plans have been drawn by «J. A. 
Atwood, Pittsburgh, chief engineer of the Pitts- 
burgh & Lake Erie Railroad, for a 900-foot viaduct 
over Gardner Ave. and the Shenango River, Ap- 
proximate cost, $100,000. 











want water every day. 


35 Warren St., New York. 
239 Franklin St., Boston. 
692 Craig St., Montreal, P. q. 


HALF ENOUGH WATER 


is quite enough for some people, but most people 


If 


Rider or Ericsson Hot-Air Pumps 


are used you can have water every day in the year, 
and your cook or stablesboy is the only engineer 
needed. 25,000 in daily use. 

Catalogue “‘B” on application to nearest store. 


RIDER-ERICSSON ENGINE CO. 





40 Dearborn St., Chicago. 
40 N. 7th St., Philadelphia. 
Teniente Rey 71, Havana, 


22a Pitt St., Sydney, N.S. W. 





Special attention to deep panels, 


Telephone Call, 1481 John 


HENRY S. NORTHROP, Manufacturer of 
.. Stamped Steel Ceilings 


curved work, etc., to archi- 
tect’s designs. 


40 Cherry St., New York 


Also Room 74, EQUITABLE BUILDING, BOSTON. 











BUILDING INTELLIGENCE. 





Norfolk, Va. — It is reported that J. N. Vaughn and 


Oakdale, Pa.— Max Bruening, of Pittsburgh, has 


Omaha, Neb. — Plans have been prepared by Fisher | 


Philadelphia, Pa.— Provost Harrison, of the Uni- 


Pittsburgh, Pa.— Plans have been drawn by Rutan 





( Advance Rumors Continued.) 


New Haven, Conn. — An unknown donor has given | 


$700,000 to Yale University for a laboratory for | 
physiography, mineralogy and inorganic chemistry. | 
Plans have been prepared by Kirtiand Kersey Cat- | 


ter, Spokane, Wash. | 


has been made for a post-office here. 


Newroads, La.—A new court-house is to be built 


for Pointe Coupee Parish, to cost $40,000. It will 
be of brick with terra cotta trimming, a two-story 
structure. A. J. Bryan & Co., architects, of Jack- 

son, Miss. | 


New York, N. ¥.— Among the enterprises contem- | 


plated by the new shipbuilding combination is | 
reported to be the building on the eastern shore of | 
Staten Island, near the quarantine station, of the | 
largest dry dock in the world. Plans already have | 
been prepared, but the exact location of the dock 

has been kept secret. The dock will afford accom- 
modations which at present can only be secured in | 
Europe for the big Atlantic liners. } 

Plans are being drawn by Howells & Stokes, 100 
William St., for an amusement building to cost 
$100,000, at 151 Clinton St., for the Social Halls 
Association. It will be of fireproof construction, 
have elevators, roof-garden, bowling-alleys, billiard- 
rooms, etc. 

G. Hill, 100 Broadway, has drawn plans for a 
twelve-story brick hotel, 50’ x 111’, tu be erected at 
147 and 149 W. 55th St. by James Byrnes, 350 W. 
56th St., at a cost of $300,000. 

Plans are being drawn for a new dormitory build- 
ing to be erected at Barnard College, at an approxi- 
mate cost of $250,000. 

Plans have been drawn by A. Martin, 33 Union | 
Sq., West, for a ten-story store and office building, 
33’ x 85/, to be erected at 27 E. 22d St., by H. Acker, 
1296 Union Ave., Bronx, at a cost of $180,000. 

Residents of Maspeth, Newtown, Woodside and 
Winfield have petitioned Mayor Low for a new 
bridge over Newtown Creek, at Maspeth Ave. Ap- 
proximate cost, $60,000. 


others will give a contract within thirty days fora 
six-story hotel at the corner of Granby and Taze- 
well Sts., to be known as the Spottswood. It will 
cost $250,000 and be run on the European plan. 


prepared plans for a four-story addition to the 
Bruening Cork Co.’s plant at this place. Dimen- 
sions, 60’ x 125’; cost, $40,000. 





& Lawrie for the $25,000 engine-house, to be built 
at 11th and Jackson Sts. 


Oswego, N. ¥. — About $200,000 will be expended by 


| 
the Diamond Match Co. in improvements to its | 
plant. 
| 
| 


Paris, Ky.— Plans of Architect F. P. Milburn have 


been accepted for the new Bourbon County court- | 
house. Mr. Milburn is of Columbia, 8. C. The 
building will cost $160,000. 


versity of Pennsylvania, has announced a subscrip- 
tion of $100,000 toward the building fund of the new 
medical laboratories. The subscription has been 
made as a memorial and will be devoted to the 
pathological department. 

The Bethlehem Lutheran Chureh will erect a 
two-story granite building, 55’ x 127’, at Diamond 
and 30th Sts. and Ridge Ave., at a cost of $38,000. 

Addison Hutton, 400 Chestnut St., has completed 
plans for the $25,000 memorial building to be built 
in Doylestown for the Bucks County Historica] 
Society. 

Carl P. Berger has plans in preparation for exten- 
sive improvements to the German Singers building 
at Spring Garden and Marshal! Sts. 

A natatorium, costing $50,000, will be erected in 
Duquesne Way. Francis J. Torrance, W. G. Mc- 
Candless and James A. Chambers, interested. 

Thomas P. Twibill, 810 Witherspoon Building, is 
receiving bids for the erection of 15 three-story 
brick dwellings on 50th St., Baltimore Ave. and 
Catharine St. They will cost $5,000 each. 





& Russel] and Harry S. Estep for a $500,000, three- 
story brick and steel hospital building at Franks- 
town Ave. and Beech wood Boulevard for the Charity 
Hospital. 

A modern three-story brick apartment-building, 
40’ x 100’, will be erected in Brushton by Robinson 
& Bruckmann, at a cost of $30,000. 

Thomas A, and Edwin P. Mellon will erect 8 brick | 





New Orleans, La —An appropriation of $200,000} 


BUILDING INTELLIGENCE. 


(Advance Rumors Continued.) 
and stone dwellings at Wightman and Northumber- 
land Sts., plans for which have been drawn by 
Kerner & Fezell; cost, $130,000. F 

T. H. Seott, 531 Wood St., has made plans for two 
warehouses, five stories high, 30’ x 80’, to cost $35,- 
000, for the Denny estate. They will have composi- 
tion roof, steam heat, elevators, etc. 

The John Hauck Brewing Co., of Cincinnati, O., 
will build a liquor warehouse on Carson St., after 
plans by F. C. Sauer, Hamilton Building. It will 
be of brick, three stories high, 75’ x 100’, with com- 
position roof; cost, $30,000. 


Portland, Me.— The exercises for the laying of the 


corner-stone of the Samuel Wilde Memorial chapel. 
the gift of his wife, Mrs. Mary E. Wilde, to this 
city, were held recntly at Evergreen Cemetery. The 
building is to be of North Jay quarry or rock face 
granite, with fine cut granite trimmings, the ma- 
terial for construction being furnished by the Maine 
and New Hampshire Granite Co. The inside walls 
are to be lined with ornamental brick of some light 
shade. The interior roof-trusses and all exposed 
woodwork on the interior will be of cypress. The 
floor of the chapel will be of granolithic, which is 
not only very durable, but is also handsome. The 
style of architecture is English Gothic, and when 
completed this chapel will be one of the finest in 
New England, with the exception of those at Mount 
Auburn and Cambridge, Mass. The structure will 
cost about $23,000. 

This city is advancing to the front in the theatrical 
world. Within half a dozen years one of the finest 
theatres in the land has been built here, two sum- 
mer theatres have been constructed and the old 
Portland theatre has been turned into a vaudeville 
house. Now the city is to have a stock theatre and 
work on its construction will be commenced in 
about four weeks. It will be located at some point 
on Congress St., between the Portland theatre and 
the city building. The exact site will be decided 
upon in afew days. It will be called the “ McCul 
lum”? theatre after Bartley McCullum, the well- 
known Portiand boy who has been so successful as 
an actor and manager for several years. In com- 
pany with his leading man, Sidney Toler, Mr. Me 
Cullum will build and then manage the new house 
The entire cost will be about $70,000. 


| Portsmouth, 0. — The Norfolk & Western Railroad 


Co. will spend $300,000 in erecting new terminals 
and shops here 


Princeton, Minn. — The Princeton National Bank 


with a capital of $25,000, has been organized by 
G. B, Ward, Alexandria, R. W. Akin, Anoka, Dr. 
T. L. Armitage, of this city, and others. A new 
building wil! be erected. 


Richmond, Va. — The Continental Tobacco Co. wil] 


erect a $200,000 factory here. 


Rochester, Pa.— The congregation of St. Cecilia’s 


Rome, Ga.—A 


Roman Catholic Church will erect a brick and stone 
edifice, at a cost of $60,000, after plans by Hawley 
& Wharton, 900 Westinghouse Building, Pittsburgh 
: Federal building is to be erected 
here to cost $150,000. 


Seattle, Wash. — The Council Committee on Public 


Buildings and Grounds propose erecting a $50,000 
jail here. 


Sharon, Pa.— The Artificial Ice Co., recently organ- 


ized by S. S. McClure, C. W. Knox and others, will 
erect an ice plant here to cost $40,000. 


State College, Pa.— Charles M. Schwab, President 


| St. Louis, Mo. — The 


of the United States Steel Corporation, in the name 
of his wife and himself, announces that he wil! build 
a chapel to cost $65,000 for the Pennsylvania State 
College. 

Peruvian Government has 
recommended the appropriation of $50,000 for a 
national pavilion at the World’s Fair, and $50,000 
for the display of exhibits. 


St. Paul, Minn.— The Armour Packing Co. is plan- 


ning to erect a refrigerating and cold storage plant 
in connection with its warehouse at 323 E. 5th St. 
Three stories wlll also be added to the present 
building. The improvement will cost $150,000. 


Swampscott, Mass.—The Abby Patch Estate, at 


Phillips Beach, comprising over 100,000 square feet 
of land, fronting on the shore side of Atlantic Ave., 
has been sold to James T. Phelps, who has been for 
years a summer resident of Marblehead. Archi 
tects are preparing plans and before another season 
there will be erected a commedious dwelling and 
stable on the property. Mr. Phelps is the Boston 
manager of the National Life Insurance Co, 
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Architectural Sheet Metal 


Ornamental Work 
Cornices, Skylights 


Tile Roofing 
Statuary 


Send for illustrated 
catalogue. 

Architects’ special 
designs accurately 
produced in sheet 
metal. 

Write for our prices. 


W. H. MULLINS 


107 Depot St. 
SALEM, - OHIO 
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HERALD BUILDING, | Tenancies 
Herald Square, New York Gly Weiiies 





PASSAIC ROLLING MILL €0., 


PATERSON, N. Jd. 
4 inches 


Steel Beams >= 


ALL STRUCTURAL SHAPES. 
NEW YORK OFPICR . . 45 BROADWAY. 
Boston Office, No. 31 State Street. 
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ALTERATIONS AND ADDITIONS. 
New York, N. ¥.— Forty-fourth St., No. 107, one- 
st’y side extension, 8 x 31’, & general alterations to 
four-st’y bk. flat; $30,000; o., John L. Dupont, 1 
Seely St., Brooklyn; a., Chas. I. Berg, 571 Fifth 





ELECTRIC HOUSE SERVICE PUMPS 


WILLIAM E. QUIMBY 
[Incorporated ] 


141 Broadway, New York 


CHICAGO 
EDWARD YEOMANS 


1141 MONADNOCK BLDG. 


NEW ORLEANS 
SAFETY ELECTRIC MFG. CO. 


303 MAGAZINE ST. 








A ve | 
Fifth Ave., No. 307, two-st’y rear extension, 28’ x | 
62’, to four-st’y bk. dwell.; $20,000; o., Francis 1. 
Amory, 23 Court St., Boston, Mass.; a., York & 

Sawyer, 156 Fifth Ave 
New Chambers St., Nos. 74-76, three-st’y side ex- | 
tension, 28’ 4" x 76’, to three--t’y bk. stable; $30,- 
000; o., American News Co., 39 Chambers St.; a., | 
Rich'’d D. Anable, 21 Park Row. 
APARTMENT-HOUSES. 
New York, N. Y. — Ninety-fourth St.. nr. Riverside 





EXPANDED METAL 


For Fireproofing and Concrete Construction 
ASSOCIATED EXPANDED METAL COMPANIE 


Room 1209, 256 Broadway 
NEW YORK 








Drive, six-st'y bk. flat, 63/ 5 x 87’ 8"; $75,000; o., | 
West Side Construction Co., 2603 Broadway; 4., 
Geo. F. Pelham; b., Jacob Axelrod, 2603 Broadway. 

ivenue B, cor. 4th St., siz-st’y bk. flat, 48’ x 72’; 
$40,000; o., Goodman & Wallach, 18 Delancey & 61 
E. Houston; a., Bernstein & Bernstein, 111 Broad- 
way 

Madison Ave., cor. 60th St., seven-st’y bk. flat, 50/ | 
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(Houses Continued.) 


Malden, Mass. — Summer St., No. 88, three-st’y fr. 


dwell., 35’ x 45’; $8,000; o., Ira P. Jefts. 


5’? x 90’; $110,000; o., Madison Ave. Real Estate Co., | winneapolis, Minn.— Garfield Ave., cor. 27th St., 


99 Nassau St.; a., Bernstein & Bernstein, 111 Broad- 
way 

Broome St., Nos. 584-586, six-st’y bk. flat, 47’ x 71’ 
8” & 71’; $50,000; o., Moses A. Slone, 963 Lexington | 
Ave.; a., Sass & Smaliheiser, 23 Park Row. | 

One Hundred and Twenty-ninth St., nr. Madison 
Ave., six-st’y bk. flat, 75’ x 86’ 11/7; $150,000; o., Dr. 
Ph. Meirowitz, 202 W. 131st St.; a., Neville & Bagge, | 
217 W. 125th St. | 

EDUCATIONAL. 

Brooklyn, N. Y.—Lewis Ave., cor. Willoughby Ave., | 
four-st’y bk. parochial school, 78’ x 100’, slate roof, 
steam; $100,000; o., Church of St. John the Baptist, 
on premises; a., F. J. Berlenbach, 260 Graham Ave. 

FACTORIES. 

Brooklya, N. ¥.— Park Ave., cor. Waverley Ave., 
four-st’y bk. candy-factory, 18’ 6” x 95’ 5/7, gravel 
roof, steam; $30,000; o., F. X. Kuehler, 375 Myrtle | 
St.; a., H. C. Van Cleef, 220 Broadway. | 

HOTELS. | 

New York, N. Y¥.— Broadway, 85th to 86th Sts., 
twelve-st’y bk. & st. hotel, 114’ 6” x 204’ 10’, slag | 
roof; $1,550,000; o., 86th St. Co., 127 W. 42d St.; a., 
Harry B. Mulliken, 7 E. 42d St. 

HOUSES. 

Brooklyn, N. Y.—Enjield St., nr. Union Ave., three- 
st’y bk. stable & dwell., 56’ x 93’, gravel roof; $16,- 
000; o., Abraham & Straus, 430 Fulton St.; a., G. L. 
Morse, 303 Washington St. 

Righth St., or. 9th Ave., 6 three-st’y bk. dwells., 
“oY x 46’; $39,000; o., W. H. Reynolds, 15th Ave. & 
49th St.; a., G. L. Morse, 303 Washington St. 

Ocean Ave., nr, Foster Ave., two-st’y & attic fr. 
dwell., 26’ x 39, shingle roof; $5,000; o., OC. Bauer, 
Flatbush Ave, & Avenue G; a., B. Driesler, 13 
Willoughby St. 

Delano, Minn.—Two-st’y & attic bk. & st. dwell., | 
furnace; $5,000; o., I. Butzwiller, Jr.; a., E. a 


Stebbins, Minneapolis. ‘ 

Jamaica Plain, Mase.— Ashworth Park, nr. Colum- 
bus Road, two-st’y fr. dwell., 25’ x 47’, shingle roof, 
furnace; $5,500; o., Lorenz Dahl; a., H. M. Steven- | 
son. 


New York, N. Y.— Fi/ty-second St., nr. 


two-st’y fr. dwell., 28’ x 38’, hot water; $5,000; o., 

L. B. Adams; a., Bertrand & Chamberlin. 

Madison 
Ave., four-st’y & base. bk. & st. dwell., 25’ x 67/ 6"; 
$40,000; o., Mary D. Varnum, 37 E. 39th St.; a., 
Wm. Strom, 39 Cortlandt St. 

Garfield St., nr. Columbus Ave., two-st’y bk. 
dwell., 20’ x 48’: $5,000; o., Annie Remington, Gar- 
field St., Van Nest; a.,T. W. Ringrose, 142d St. & 
3d Ave. 

Morris Ave., nr. Burnside Ave., 4 two-st’y bk. & 
st. dwells., 20’ x 55’; $28,000; o., Herman Hunecke, 
3745 Third Ave.; a., J. J. Vreeland, 1965 Webster 
Ave. 

One Hundred and Seventy-sirth St., nr. Grand 
Boulevard, two-st’y fr. dwell., 18’ x 61’; $4,500; o., 
Thos. Jefferson, 461 E. 176th St.; a., Wm: H. Wal- 
dron, 1873 Pacifie St., Brooklyn. 

Woodycrest Ave., nr. 164th St., 2}-st’y fr. dwell., 
20’ x 58’ 9’’, shingle roof; $5,000; o., Louis G. Friess, 
271 Broadway; a., J. I. Campbell, 29 E. 19th St. 

W. Seventy-third St., No. 123, five-st’y bk. dwell., 
22’ x 69’ 8’, copper roof; $40,000; o., Charles Dana 
Gibson, 19 W. 3ist St.; a.,. McKim, Mead & White, 
160 Fifth Ave.; b., J. C. Vreeland Bldg. Uo., 1133 
Broadway. 

Portsmouth, N. H.—2}-st’y fr. dwell., 42’ x 45’, 
shingle roof, hot water; $7,500; o., C. E. Jackson; 
a., Fred Crowell, York Village, Me. 


Renville, Minn. — Two-st’y fr. dwell., 32/ x 36’, hot 
water; $5,000; o., H. N. Stabeck; a., Omeyer & 


Thori, St. Paul. 


| Roxbury, Mass.— Dunreath St., nr. Aspen St., two- 

st’y fr. dwell., 23’ x 84, shingle roof, furnace; 
Ada F. Berry, Herman St.; a., J. L. 
Berry; b., Eldridge Brown, Neponset Ave., Dor- 


$6,000; 0o., 


chester. 


Weston, Mass. —2}-st’y fr. dwell., 41’ x 44’, comp. 
roof, hot air; $10,000; o., Chas. J. Paine; a., Brain- 


erd, Leeds & Russell, 8 Beacon St., Boston. 


Worcester, Mass.— Main Si., two-st’y fr. dwell.: 
40’ x 60’; $6,400; o., G. H. Burtis, Day Building; a.. 


W. H. Harvey, 311 Main St. 


Greenwood Ave., 2}-st’y fr. dwell., 32’ x 38’; $5,909 , 
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( Houses Continued.) 
o., J. J. O’Hara, Pound St.; a., 0. E. Nault, 8 Wall 
St 


Bernard St., two-st’y fr. dwell., 28’ x 60’; $5,000; 
o., Mrs. Margaret Conlon; a., G. H. Clemence. 

Cheever St., two-st’y fr. dwell., 28’ x 51’; $4,000; 
o., Edward Butcher; a., J. P. Kingston. 

Lovell St., fr. dwell., 45’ x 55/; $8,000; o., S. B. 
Roy; a., G. H. Clemence; b., Dorais & Dupuis. 

Noyes St., two-st’y dwell., 42’ x 42/; $5,000; 0., 
J. Field; c., C. Joslin, Keene, N. H. 

Hatfield Road, three-st’y dwell., 29’ x 57’; $6,500; 
o., Mrs. Margaret Conlon; a., G. H. Clemence. 

Parker St., three-st’y dwell., 31 x 33’; $4,600; o., 
James A. Kane; b., J. D. O’Brien. 

Westminster St., two-st’y dwell., 28’ x 60’; $6,200; 
a., Petterson & Berquist; b., C. E. Anderson. 

Shannon St., three-st’y fr. dwell., 25’ x 60’; $5,000; 
©., Crompton Associates; a., Earle & Fisher; b., 
F. J. Goff. 

Vernon St., 2}-st’y dwell., 26 x 60’; $4,500; o., 
Oscar Hall; b., L. M. Petterson. 

Germain St., two-st’y fr. dwell., 40’ x 60’; $6,400; 
o., G. H. Burtis; b., Dorais & Dupuis; a., W. H. 
Harvey. 

Henshaw St., 2}-st’y dwell., 28’ x 48’; $4,000; 0o., 
F. W. Nims; a., Chapin & Topanelian; c., Jos. 
Tetreailt. 


LIBRARIES. 

Worcester, Mass. — Main and Downing Sts., three- 
st’y bk. & limest. library building; $100,000; o., 
Trustees Clark University; b., Norcross Bros.; a., 
Frost, Briggs & Chamberlin. 


OFFICE-BUILDINGS. 

Boston, Mass.— Chauncy St., Nos. 103-111, eight-st’y 
bk. & steel store & office building, 96’ x 98’, comp. 
roof, steam; $200,000; o., Frost Bros.; a., J. Merrill 
Brown; b., E. W. Clark & Co, 

New York, N. ¥.—Exchange Pl., Nos. 43-49, twenty- 
five-st’y bk. & st. office-building, 99’ 11” x 86’ 4/’, tile 
roof; $700,000; o., Wall St. Exchange Building Co., 
25 Nassau St.; a., Clinton & Russell, 32 Liberty St., 
b., Geo. A. Fuller Co., 137 Broadway. 

McDougal St., cor. Spring St., sixteen-st’y bk. 
office & loft building, 79’ 8’ x 214’ 6’, asphalt roof; 
$1,000,000; o., Butteriek Publishing Co.,7 W. 13th 
St.; a., Horgan & Slattery, 1 Madison Ave. 

E. Twenty-second St., No. 27, ten-st’y bk. & st, 
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CALIFORNIA REDWOOD LUMBER 


Combines the beauty and finish of the most expensive hardwoods, is cheaper than the same grades of White Pine and will 
last for generations. Does not SWELL, SHRINK, CHECK or SPLIT, and EXCELS all other woods for BUILDINGS. 


REDWOOD SHINCLES have no equal. 


We keep in stock one inch and thicker for immediate delivery. 


Telephone, Main 1911 


Will last 50 to 75 years. 


Write us for descriptive booklet. 


BARTLETT LUMBER COMPANY 
Room 409, Exchange Bldg., State St., BOSTON, MASS. 












Manufacturers of the best 
ane faa 


any point desired. 


New York Office ° 


Rail shipments made direct from works to 


Prompt shipments also made in cargo lots to 


any port on the Atlantic coast .. .. =. 
ee 


grade of “State of 


ROCKLAND-ROCKPORT LIME COMPANY 


Plants Located at Rockland, Rockport and Thomaston, Maine 





This Company owns and has in com- 
mission six steel barges and an ocean 
going steel tug, by means of which the 
New York Market is promptly supplied 
with fresh lime atalltimes .... . 








ROCKLAND, MAINE 
Greenpoint Avenue and Newtowne Creek, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Orders for both rail and water shipment will receive prompt and careful attention 
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(Office-buildings Continued.) 
offices & stores, 33’ 4/’ x 85’ 6’, concrete roof; $180,- 
000; o., Henry Acker, 1296 Union Ave.; a., Adolph 
Mertin, 33 Union Sq., W. 

STABLES. 

Brooklyn, N. Y.— Jackson St., nr. Lorimer St., two- 
st’y bk. stable, 25’ x 60’ 8", gravel roof; $2,000; o., 
A. Walton, 274 Marcy Ave.; a., Huberty & Huds- 
well, Broadway & S. 8th St. 

New York, N. Y.— One Hundred and Forty-ninth 
St., pr. Courtlandt Ave., two-st’y bk. stable, 25’ x 
85/; $8,900; o., Mrs. Jessie Burns, 449 St. Ann’s Ave.; 
a., W. F. Garvey, Brown Ave., Bronxdalle. 

Water St.,ur. Montgomery St., two-st’y bk. stable, 
21’ x 61’, plastic slate roof; $4,000; o. & a., Chas. F. 
Schwab, 602 Water St. 

W. Fifty-second St., No. 145, one-st’y bk. stable, 
16’ x 35’, tar & gravel roof; $5,000; o., Manhattan 
Storage aud Warehouse Co., 7th Ave. & 52d St.; a., 
W. F. Marshall, 489 Fifth Ave.; b., Mare Eidlitz & 
Son, 489 Fifth Ave. : 

W. One Hundred and Forty-first St., No. 307, two- 
st’y bk. stable, 25’ x 82/ 6”, gravel roof; $10,000; o., 
E. £. Smathers, 43 W. 32d St.; a., S. Gifford Slocum, 
156 Fifth Ave.; b., I’. Cockerill, 147 Columbus Ave. 

STORES. 
N. Y.— Eleventh St., nr. University P1., 
nee rk & st. lofts & stores, 54/ x 93/ 3”, gravel & 
asphalt roof; $150,000; o., Jeremiah ©. Lyons, 81 E. 
125th St.; a., Buchman & Fox, 11 E. 59th St. 

Eleventh S?., nr. Broadway, ten-st’y bk. & sat. 
lofts & stores, 27’ x 88’. felt & gravel roof; $85,000; 
o., Surpluss & Lutz, 67 W. 125th St.; a., Hy. A. 
Koelble, 67 W. 125th St. 

TENEMENT-HOUSES. 
. ¥.—&. Fourth St , Nos. 336-338, six- 

“— gp RL 45’ 21" x 83° 6; $40,000; 0., Spiel- 
berger & Steiner, 66 St. Mark’s Pl.; a., Bernstein & 

ein, 111 Broadway. 
ye Hundred oat Seventeenth St., Nos. 322- 
326, 2 six-st’y bk. tenements & stores, 37’ 6” x 87/ 
11/7; $80,000; 0., Max S. A. Wilson, 17 Third St.; a., 
Sass & Smallheiser, 23 Park Row. 

Delancey St., Nos. 110-112, six-st’y bk. tenement & 
store, 44/ 1” x 87! & 64/ 67; $35,000; o., Friedman 
& Feinberg, 329 E. 116th St.; a., Bernstein & Bern 

1 Broadway. 
eonird Ave., cor. 33d St., six-st’y bk. tenement & 
stores, 49’ x 76/ 3/* & 76 2/'; $45,000; o. & b., Gottlieb 
M. Karpas, 30 Beekman P1.; a., Geo, F. Pelham, 503 

i e. 

Mi Necifeh St., Nos. 290-294, six-st’y bk. tenement, 
50’ BY’ x 101/ 10/7 & 108’ 2/’; $40,000; o., H. M. Green- 
berg, 262 Henry St.; 4., Bernstein & Bernstein, 111 
adway. 

ey B, Nos. 46-50, six-st’y bk. tenements & 
stores, 48’ 1/ x 67’; $45,000; o., Lippman & Gold, 
37 W. 118th St.; 4., Horenburger & Straub, 122 
Bron polk St., No. 179, six-st’y bk. tenement. 25’ x 
88; $25,000; o. & b., Chas. I. Weinstein, 71 E. 82d 
St.; a., G. F Pelham, 503 Fifth Ave. 

E. Fifteenth St., 
tenement, 42” x 90/ 3’; $42,000; 0. & a., Abraham 
Silverson, 236 E. 6lst St.; a., Geo. F. Pelham, 503 
Fifth Ave. ( : 

E. Fourth St., Nos. 162-164, six-st’y bk. tenemeut 

& stores, 49 5/7 x 83’ 2/7; $45,000; o., Mandel & 
Maran, 451 Grand St.; a., Horenburger & Straub, 
‘ ry. 
a One Hundred and Eighteenth St., Nos. 153-155, 
six-st’y bk. tenement, 50/ x 86/ 4’; $45,000; o., Max 
Gold, 37 W. 118th St.; a., Horenburger & Straub, 
122 Bowery. 


WAREHOUSES. 
idence, R. I.— Dudley St., four-st’y bk. ware- 
"ia & stable, 60! x 100’; $25,000; o., Albert Stenert, 
327 Westminster St.; a., Angell & Swift, 87 Wey- 
bosset St. 


Nos. 332-334, six-st’y bk. & st. ' 


BUILDING INTELLIGENCE. 
MISCELLANEOUS. 
Brooklyn, N. Y.— Nostrand Ave., nr. Lafayette 
Ave., three-st’y bk. College of Pharmacy, 50’ x 90’, 
gravel roof, steam; $30,000; o., O. C. Kleine, 110 
Hamburg Ave.; a., J. B. McElfatrick & Son, 1402 

Broadway, N. Y. 

New York, N. ¥.— Amsterdam Ave., ur. 184th St., 
two-st’y bk. restaurant, 45’ 5/ x 95/, tar & gravel 
roof; $15,000; o., Sarah G. Fuller, 502 W. 151st St.; 
a., Edw. L. Angell, 243 Broadway. 

Seventeenth St., nr. 9th Ave., six-st’y bk. & st. 
telephone exchange, 92/ x 100’, tile roof; $300,000; 
o., N. Y. Telephone Co., 15 Dey St.; a., Cyrus L. W. 
Eidlitz, 1123 Broadway; masons, D. C. Weeks & Son, 
289 Fourth Ave. 

White Plains Ave., nr. Julianna St., two-st’y bk. 
& st. engine-house, 50/ 11/7 x 76’ 6/"; $30,000; 0., City 
of New York; a., Horgan & Slattery, 1 Madison 
Ave. 

South Lancaster, Mass. — Two-st’y bk. & st. build- 

ing, slate roof, steam; $25,000; 0., Industrial School 

for Girls; a., J. Thissell & Son, 48 High St., Clinton. 








COMPETITIONS. 


UILDING. 





[At Denton, Tex.) 
The Board of Regents ef the Girls’ Industrial Col- 
lege of Texas invite plans and specifications for the 
erection at Denton, Tex., of a building three stories 
and a basement, brick with stone foundatiors, to con- 
tain eight or ten lecture-rooms, about 25’ x 30’; one 
lecture-room, about 30/ x 75’, one laboratory, about 
30’ x 60’, and three or four office rooms, the whole to 
be one wing or the centre part of a building about 
three times the size of the wing, or part above de- 
scribed. Said wing or part to cost about $45,000. 
Plans must present larger building in general outline. 
Plans to be submitted by July 1, 1902. For further 
particulars address ROSSER THOMAS, chairman 
building committee, Bonham, Tex. 1382 








PROPOSALS. 


ARRACKS. 
{At Fort Myer, Va.) 
Sealed proposals for constructing barracks will be 
received here until June 28,1902. CAPT. W. F. 
CLARK, Q. M. 1382 





AVING, 

| {At Toledo, O.) 
| Bids will be received until June 30 for furnishing 
| material and paving on portions of two streets with 
various kinds of block pavement on a 6-inch concrete 
or 8-inch sand foundation or with asphalt on a 6-inch 
| bank gravel or broken stone foundation. CHARLES 
| H. NEUTS, city clerk. 382 


EWERS. 
| [At Jamestown, N. Y.} 
Notice is hereby given that sealed bids will be 
| received by the Board of Public Works of the City of 
| Jamestown, N. Y., until July 1, 1902, for furnish- 
| ing material and performing the work for the con- 
| struction of about 8,960 feet of tile sewers from 8 to 
| 10 inches in diameter. Specifications are on file at 
| the office of the city engineer. E. B. CRISSEY, 
SAM’L A. CARLSON, W. I. BLYSTONE, Board of 
Public Works. 1382 
| EPAIRS TO SCHOOL-HOUSE. 
[At Painesville, 0.) 
Bids will be received by the Bd. of Educ. until 
June 30 for furnishing material and making repairs 
to the Washington St. Grammar School, including 
mason and carpenter work, ventilating and plumbing. 
GEO, A. LORD, clk. Irwin W. Thayer, archt. 
1382 








| 





PROPOSALS. 


ITY HOME. 
[At Portland, Me.) 
The Commissioners of Public Buildings want bids 
until July 1 for the erection of the whole or any 
portion of the buildings to be called the City Home. 
alae F. H. & E. F. Fassett, architects, 98 Exchange 
t. 1382 


EWERS. 
[At Monticello, Ind.}] 

Bids are wanted June 30 for furnishing material 
and constructing sewers Nos. 11, 12 and 13. W. J. 
GRIDLEY, Clk. 1382 





EWERS. 


[At Marion, Ind.} 

Bids are wanted July 1 for constructing sanitary 

sewers in portions of several streets. C. G. ROB- 
BINS, City Clk. 1382 


OSPITAL,. 


Bids will be received b 
2 for furnishing material 
the grounds of the Lucas Co. Children’s Home. 
M. GODFREY, Co. Aud. 


[At Toledo, 0.) 
the Co. Comrs. until July 
and erecting a hospital on 
WM. 
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UILDING. 
[At Newport News, Va.] 
Bids are wanted July 1 for erecting a building for 
the Newport News Baptist Chureh. Address W. B. 
VEST, Chmn, Bldg. Com. 1382 


Treasury Department, Office Supervising Architect, 
Washington, D. C., June 12, 1902. Notice is hereby 
given that the time for opening the bids for the con- 
struction (except heating apparatus, elevators, elec- 
tric wiring and conduits), of the U.S. Court-house, 
Post-office and Custom-house at Tampa, Florida, has 
been extended from July 2, 1902, to 2 o’clock P. M., 
July 17, 1902. JAMES KNOX TAYLOR, Supervising 
Architect. 1382 

Treasury Department, Office Supervising Architect 
Washington, D. C., June 7, 1902, Sealed proposals 
will be received at this office until 2 o’clock P. M. on 
the 28th day of July, 1902, and then opened, for the 
construction (except elevators, heating apparatus 
electric wiring and conduits) of the U.S. Post-office 
at Butte, Montana, in accordance with drawings and 
specification, copies of which may be had at this office 
or at the office of the Postmaster at Butte, Montana. at 
the discretion of the Supervising Architect. JAMES 
KNOX TAYLOR, Supervising Architect. 1383 

Treasury Department, Office Supervisin 
Washington, D. C., June 12, 1902, Seat oes 
will be received at this office until 2 o’clock P. M. on 
the 30th day of July, 1902, and then opened for the 
construction (except heating apparatus, electric wir- 
ing and conduits) of the U.S. Post-office at Aberdeen 
South Dakota, in accordance with the drawings and 
specification, copies of which may be had at this 
office or at the office of the Postmaster at Aberdeen 
South Dakota, at the discretion of the Supervising 


Architect. JAMES KNOX 
ing Architect. pet seas 





OURT-HOUSE. 
At 
Bids will be received by ©. a eee One? 
Bd. of Superv. until Jul 7 
house in Woodville. 


M ETALWORK. 


Migs.) 
the Co. 
y 7 for erecting a court- 
1383 


ie ' (At Bluff Shoal, N. C.) 
_ sealed proporals will be received at 

light-house engineer, 5th district, Post oabse enon 
Baltimore, Md., until July 7, 1902, for furnishins 
materials and labor of all kinds necessary for the om 
pletion and delivery of the metalwork for the Bluff 
Shoal Light-house, N. C., in accordance with speci- 
fications and drawings, copies of which, with blank 
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Che Deliotype Printing Co. 





LITHOGRAPHERS, ETC. 





211 Tremont Street 


Boston 


FAC-SIMILE REPRODUCTIONS IN COLOR 
OR MONOCHROME A SPECIALTY 


oy 





Lithography 


DHeliotype 





Color Printing 





Pbotogravure 





Maps, Plans, etc. 





BEST WORK ONLY 
PROMPT DELIVERY 
REASONABLE PRICES 


WRITE FOR ESTIMATES 








PROPOSALS. 


proposals and other information, may be had upon 
application to W. A. JONES, lieutenant colonel, 
corps of engineers, U.S. Army. 1383 


NFIRMARY. 
[At Massillon, O.) 
Bids will be received by H. C. Eyman, M. D., Sec’y 
Bd. of Trus. of the Massillon State Hospital. care 
Frank L. Packard, archt.. New Hayden Building, 
Columbus, until July 7 for furnishing material and 
erecting an infirmary building and Cottages “‘F,”’ 1. 2, 
3 and 6 for the Massillon State Hospital. 1383 
EATING AND VENTILATING. 
{At Norristown, Pa.) 
Bids are wanted July 16 for installing a low-pres- 
sure gravity return steam heating and ventilating 
system for the Montgomery Co. Court-house. D. H. 
HITNER, Clk. Co. Comrs. 1384 


L108t 20WE. rz 
[At Blaff Shoal, N. C.)} 


Sealed proposals wil! be received at the office of the 
light-house engineer, 5th district, Post-office Build- 
ing. Baltimore, Md., until July 7, 1902, for fur- 
nishing the materials (except metalwork) and labor 
of all kinds necessary for the construction, erection 
and delivery of the Bluff Shoal Light-house, N. C., im 








PROPOSALS. 
accordance with specifications and drawings, copies 
of which, with blank proposals and other informa- 
tion, may be had upon application to W. A. JONES, 
lieutenant colonel, corps of engineers, U. 8. Army. 
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| # BRARY. 
[At Joplin, Mo.) 

Sealed proposals for the erection of a Carnegie 
Public Library at Joplin, Mo., will be received until 
7.30 o’clock P. M., June 30th, 1902, by E. L. 
Anderson, Chairman of Building Committee. Plans 
and specifications for same can be seen at the office 
of A. C. Michaelis, architect, Rooms 35 and 36, Model 
Building, 407 Main St., Joplin, Mo. Each bid must 
be accompanied with a certified check of $1,000, made 
ayable to the order of the Joplin Public Library 
oard. This check is to be forfeited on the failure of 
the successful bidder to fill a satisfactory bond within 
ten (10) days from the time the contract is awarded. 
Checks of unsuccessful bidders will be returned. 
Tbe Board will also receive bids for the plumbing 
and heating at the same time, for the above building. 
Each bid for the plumbing and heating must be accom- 
panied with a certified check of $500. made payable 
to the order of the Joplin Public Library Board, 





which will be forfeited should the successful bidder 
fail to enter into a satisfactory bond within ten (10) 





PROPOSALS. 
days after the contract has been awarded. The Board 
reserves the right to reject any and all bids. By 
order of the Board. A. . Michaelis, architect. ‘ 
1382 





URBING AND PAVING. 
[At Oberlia, 0.) 


Bids will be received by C. H. Snyder, Village Cik., 
until July 1 for grading, curbing and paving with 
brick on a portion of S. Professor St. 1382 


CHOOL. 
[At Kingham, O.) 
Bids are wanted June 30 for erecting a brick 
school. S. P. BUCKLEY, Clk. 1382 


‘TAIL AND RESIDENCE. , 
(At Trenton, Mo.] 


Bids are wanted July 7 for erecting a jail, sheriff's 
residence and court-house for Grundy County, to cost 
$60,000. JOHN W. SCHOOLER, Co. Clk. Holland 
& Squires, archts. 1383 


_ 
[At Morristown, Tenn.) 
Bids are wanted July 5 for erecting a two-story 
fireproof jail. Cost not to exceed $10,000, Address 
COUNTY CLERK. 1383 
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MINERAL Woo. __—_ 


FIRE, SOUND and VERMIN PROOF INSULATOR. 








Samples and Circulars Free. 


U. S. Mineral Wool Co., 


143 Liberty Street, 
NEW YORK. 
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[Now Ready: The Second Volume of the “‘ 
Architecture 


a, 


Topical 


Library | 





“Door and 
Window Grilles” 


104 Plates: 


Doorways’ 


THE next time you pass along the streets of 


large cities, note what rapid progress is making in 


10 in. x 14} in. 


Uniform with the first volume |“ /talian Renaissance 


’] of this Library 


979 


amy 


MARCH 1902 


one of our 


the use of 


wrought-metal grilles, screens and gates of various kinds for the 


ornamental protection of doorways and the window-openings 


of lower stories. 


The great interest shown in this particular form of artistic 


artisanship just now is our reason for devoting the second 


volume of this Library to door and window grilles. 


PRICE: 
In Portfolio 


Bound in Cloth 
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211 Tremont Street, Boston 








Cathedral of 


St. Fobn the Divine. 
i = tew Pork, 1. Y. mK 


E offer the illustrations of the competitive 
designs for the great Protestant Episco- 
pal Cathedral, now building on Bloomingdale 
Heights, New York. 
In all, fifty-seven plates [loose], 14 x 20 inches, 
printed on plate-paper. 


Price, $2.50 per set. 


American Architect and Building News Co., 


211 Tremont St., Boston, [ass., 
U.S.A. 


| 








SILVER LAKE CO., 
78 Ch 


NEW ENGLAND 


MATERIAL-MEN & CONTRACTORS, 


BLUE PRINTING. 


CHAS. E MOSS, 
Rapid Printing Papers. 
Broad St., Boston. 
Boston, 2751- “2. 


CONTRACTOR& BUILDERS. 


| WILLIAM L. RUTA 
1016 Tremont Bldg. -, Boston. 


ROOFING DUCK. id 


c. H. BATCHELDER & co., 
234 State St., 
Cor. India St., Beston, Mase. 


SASH CORD. 


_ Telephone: 


y St., Bost 
SEAM-FACE GRANITE. 





\GILBRETH SEAM-FACE GRANITE 


. New York 
ater St., Boston. 


Park Row Buildin 
85 


| WATERPROOF CELLARS. 





FRANK B. GILBRETH, 
Park Row Bidg., New York. 
|a76 Federal St., Boston, 








Professional 
Ethics. 


The following eee 
.- CODE OF ETHICS... 


ll, 





A 

“ix Prepared in Conformity with the 
BS Best Standards of Practice, and 

ar Recommended to its Members by 

“iT the Boston Society of Architects, 





was .e¢«-s Se 26 @-2. 3 o 


ADOPTED BY THE SOCIETY, FEBRUARY 1, 
- + 1895. .- 


SecTION 1. No Member should enter into 
partnership, in any form or degree, with any 
builder, contractor, or manufacturer. 

+ 

SECTION 2. A Member having any ownership 
in any building material, device or invention, 
proposed to be used on work for which he is 
architect, should inform his employer of the 
fact of such ownership. 

o 

SECTION 3. No Member should be a party to 

a building contract except as “‘owner.’ 
+ 

SECTION 4. No Member shon.d guarantee an 

estimate or contract by personal bond. 
* 

SECTION 5. It is unprofessional to offer draw 
ings or other services “on approval” and 
without adequate pecuniary compensation. 

* 

SrecTIon 6. It is unprofessional to advertise in 
any other way than by a notice giving name, 
address, profession, and office hours, and 
special branch (if such) of practice. 

+ 

SECTION 7. It is unprofessional to make altera- 
tions of a building designed by another archi- 
tect, within ten years of its completion, 
without ascertaining that the owner refuses 
to employ the original designer, or, in event 
of the property having changed hands, with- 
out due notice to the said designer. 

* 

Section 8. It is unprofessional to attempt 
to supplant an architect after definite steps 
have been taken toward his employment. 

* 

SECTION 9. It is unprofessional for a Member 
to criticise in the public prints the professional 
conduct or work of another architect except 
over his own name or under the authority oi 
a professional journal. 

* 

SECTION 10. It is unprofessional to furnish de 
signs in competition for private work or for 
public work, unless for proper compensation, 
and unless a competent professional adviser 
is employed to draw up the “conditions” and 
assist in the award. 

* 

SEcTION 11. No Member should submit draw- 
ings except as an original contributor in any 
duly instituted competicion, or attempt to 
secure any work for which such a competition 
remains undecided. 

* 

SECTION 12. The American Institute of Archi 
tects’ “schedule of charges” represents mini, 
mum rates for full, faithful and competent 
service. It is the duty of every architect to 
charge higher rates whenever the demand for 
his services will justify the increase, rather 
than to accept work to which he cannot give 
proper personal attention. 

* 

SECTION 13. No Member shall compete in 
amount of commission, or offer to work for 
less than another, in order to secure the work. 

* 

SECTION 14. It is unprofessional to enter into 
competition with or to consult with an archi 
tect who has been dishonorably expelled from 
the “Institute ” or “ Society.” 

* 

SECTION 15. The assumption of the title of 
“ Architect ” should be held to mean that the 
bearer has the professional knowledge and 
natural ability needed for the proper invention, 
illustration and supervision of all building 
operations which he may undertake. 

* 

SgcTion 16. A Member should so conduct his 
practice as to forward the cause of profes 
sional education and render all possible helg 
to juniors, draughtsmen and students. 
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> Metal Ceilings 


Are symmetrical and pleasing to the eye and com- 
mand the admiration of all. They can be used in 
all classes of buildings, are easy to apply, and highly 
ornamental. They don’t shrink, crack, get water- 
soaked or fall off. They are safe.and sanitary. Their 
durability makes them the most economical ceil- 
ings in existence. Our “Classified designs” em- 
brace a variety of styles, and there is no building 
that we cannot match in its style of architecture. 
Send for ovr booklet “A New Idea in Metal Ceil- 
ings” —’tis free. 


THE BERCER MFC. CO., CANTON, O. 


Eastern Branch—210 EB. 23d St., N. Y. 
Western Branch—19-21 S. Main St., St. Louis, Mo. 
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JNO. WILLIAMS 


BRONZE FOUNDRY AND WORKS 
WROUCHT IRON WORKS 
544 to 556 WEST 27th STREET, NEW YORK 


WROUCHT 
IRON 








Gorton Side-Feed Boilers i 


Insure a warm building day and night 


in coldest weather. | 


Our Book, MODERN HOUSE HEATING, gives the information. 
Mailed free. 


Send for a copy, and investigate for yourself. 





GORTON & LIDGERWOOD COMPANY 


96 Liberty Street 77 Oliver Street Old Colony pasa § 











NEW YORK BOSTON CHICAGO 
wedeeCeEEE SEE ecec’ 
‘ THE A. B. SMITH CO. “cet sion 
* hada MANUPACTURERS. New York. 


Steam and Water 


Heating Apparatus, 








Factory : Westfield, Mass. 


EsTasuisuep 1853. 





NEW YORK, PROVIDENCE 
PHILADELPHIA. 


“MINOR FOUNTAINS,” 


Being No. 3 of a Series of «« Architectural Odds and Ends,’’ 
40 GELATINE PRINTS - - $5.00 PER COPY. 
American Architect and Building News Co. . 


RE SRAEVRRRAVA@AVLGE 


Send for Catalogue. 





THE 
Northwestern Terra-Cotta Co. 


Manufacturers of 


Architectural Terra- Cotta, 


WORKS & MAIN OFFICE: CITY OFFICES ; 
Oor. Olybourn & Wright- | Room 1118 Rookery Bldg. 
wood Avenues. oor. La Salle & Adams 8t 


CHICAGO. 


Estimates Pome me on application. Send for 
Catalogue and Samples. 


PERTH AMBOY 
TERRA-COTTA COMPANY, 


OF 


PERTH AMBOY, NEW JERSEY. 
OrFIiceE, 160 Fifth Ave., NEW YORK. 











BOSTON AGENTS?! 
WALpo Bros., 102 MiLK STREET. 


Books: 





“ Empire Ornaments, Furniture, etc.” 


A reprint of the well-known work of 


M. Charles Normand. 
36 Plates. Price $6.00. 


American Arcuitrect ann Burtpinc News Co. 















Conductor 
Pipes 
Won't Burst. 


The twist in the corru- 
gation checks the sudden 
fall of ice and water, thus 
protecting the joints. It 
stands hard knocks because 
it is corrugated. Again, it 
is much handsomer than 
plain pipe. Made in cop- 
per and galvanized iron. 
Catalogue and information free. 
Address Dept. A, 
The American Steel Roofing Co., 
Middletown, O. 
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<=CLASSIFIED ADVERTISEMENTS. —< 


[Advertisers can be indexed only under a single head free of charge.) 





ARCHITECTURAL METALWORK. | CAPITALS. CONTRACTOR AND BUILDER. 
Mullins, W. H., Salem, O.........-... Lombard & Co., A. P., Boston........ Rutan, William L., Boston............ 
ART GLASS WORK. CAPITALS (Carved). CORDAGE. 


Chandler Specialty Mfg. Co., Boston.. 
ART METALWORK. 
Art Metal + onstruction Co., James- 


tt ER ae 
Ludlow aaa Wire Oo., St. Louis, 
BED . éswnecs ceenenevetesoscenpedl (mon) 


ARCHITECT’L ORNAMENTATION, 

Lombard & Co., A. P., Boston .. .... 
ASPHALT. 

Neuchatel Asphalt Co., New York... 
ASPHALT ROOFING. 

Warren Chemical & Mfg. Co., N. Y. 
BLUE PRINTS. 

Moss, Chas. E., Boston................ 

Spaulding Print Paper Co., Boston 

900b 0cwendonsbsebonssvisversdada (eow) 

BOILER (Steam and Hot-Water). 

Walker & Pratt*Mfg. Co., Boston.... 
BOILERS (Side-Feed). 

Gerton& Lidgerwood Ce., New York. 
BRICKS (Red Oxide). 

Wisconsin Graphite Co., Pittsb’g, Pa. 
BUILDER. 

Smith & Brinckerhoff New York.... 








O. T. Nelson Co., The, Columbus, Ohio 


CARVING. 

l_.ombard & Co., A. P., Bosto 

Waddell Mfg. Co., Grand Rapids, Mich. 
CEMENT. 

Alsen’s Cement Works, N. Y.... 

Atlas Cement Oo., New York......... 
CLOTHES-DRYER. 

Hill Dryer Co., Worcester, Mass...... 


COMPOSITION ORNAMENT. 
Lombard & Co., A. P., Boston........ 


CONDUCTORS. 


American Steel Roofing Co., The, 
Cincinnati, Ohio....... ............. 


CONSERVATORIES. 


Lord & Burnham Oo., Irvington-on- 
Hudson, N. ¥ 


CONTRACTING. 
Flynt Building & Construction Co., 
SNS EID, 06-nsesvansduscceso ose 
Rutan, William ‘. Boston........... 


Samson Cordage Works, Boston. .(eow) 


CREOSOTE STAINS. 
8. Cabot, Boston..............++.. eves 


CUTLER PAT. MAILING SYSTEM. 

Cutler Mfg. Co., Rochester, N. Y..... 
DEAFENING QUILT. 

Samue) Cabot, Boston, Mass.......... 
DOORS (Steel Rolling). 

Kinnear Mfg. Co., The, Columbus, O. 
DRAUGHTSMAN. 

E. Eldon Deane, New York. .......... 
ELECTRIC SIGNALS. 

so Supply & Repair Co., New 


ELEVATORS, ETC. 


Morse, Williams & Co. a 
Whittier Machine Co., ‘Boston.. 


ENGINES (Hot-Air). 

Rider-Ericsson Engine Co., New York. 
EXPANDED METAL. 

aeeat Expanded Metal Co., New 


FAN SYSTEM. 








Sturtevant Co., B. F., Boston, Mass.. 





FILING DEVICES. 

Art Metal Constraction Oo., James- 

town, N.Y 

PILTER. 

Loomis-Manning Filter Co., Phila., Pa. 
FIRE EXTINGUISHER. 

Yantacaw Mfg. Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 
FIREPROOFING. 


Johnson Oo., E. V., Chicago, Ill.. 
a aca Fireproofing 0. . Pittsburg, 


mapuner LATHING. 

Hayes, Geo., New York............... 
FIREPROOF SHUTTERS. 

Kinnear Mfg. Co., The, Columbus, O. 
PLOOR POLISH. 

Butcher Polish Co., Boston........... 
GALVANIZED IRON. 

American Sheet Steel Co., New York 
GAS MACHINES. 

Tirrill Gas Machine Co., New York.. 
GATES. 


Wm. R. Pitt, New York ....... (mon) 
GRATES, ETC. 
Wm. H. Jackson & Oo., New York.... 


GREASE (Graphite). 
Wisconsin Graphite Oo., Pitteb’g, Pa. 





